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North Atlantic Pact 


TEXT OF PROPOSED TREATY 


PREAMBLE 


Hk parties to this treaty reafirm their faith in the 

purposes and principles of the Charter of the United 

Nations and their desire to live in peace with all peo- 
ples and all governments. 

‘They are determined to safeguard the freedom, common 
heritage and civilization of their peoples, founded on the 
principles of democracy, individual liberty and the rule of 
law. 

They seek to promote stability and well-being in the North 
Atlantic area. 

They are resolved to unite their efforts for collective 
defense and for the preservation of peace and security. 

They therefore agree to this North Atlantic Treaty: 

ARTICLE 1 

The parties undertake, as set forth in the Charter of the 
United Nations, to settle any international disputes in which 
they may be involved by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security, and justice, are not 
endangered, and to refrain in their international relations 


from the threat or use of force in any manner inconsistent 
with the purposes of the United Nations. 
ARTICLE 2 

The parties will contribute toward the further develop- 
ment of peaceful and friendly international relations by 
strengthening their free institutions, by bringing about a 
better understanding of the principles upon which the.e 
institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being. “They will seek to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies and will en- 
courage economic collaboration between any or all of them. 


ARTICLE 3 


In order more eftectively to achieve the objectives of this 
treaty, the parties, separately and jointly, by means of con- 


tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, will maintain 
and develop their individual and collective capacity to resist 
armed attack. 


ARTICLE 4 


The parties will consult together whenever, in the opinion 
of any of them, the territorial integrity, political independ- 
ence or security of any of the parties is threatened. 


ARTICLE 5 


The parties agree that an armed attack against one or more 
of them in Europe or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all; and consequently they agree that, 
if such an armed attack occurs, each of them, in exercise of 
the right of individual or collective self-defense recognized 
by Article 51 of the Charter of the United Nations, will 
assist the party or parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 
individually and in concert with the other parties, such 
action as it deems necessary, including the use of armed 
force, to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic Area. 

Any such armed attack and all measures taken as a result 
thereof shall immediately be reported to the Security Council. 
Such measures shall be terminated when the Security Coun- 
cil has taken the measures necessary to restore and maintain 
international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 6 


For the purpose of Article 5 an armed attack on one or 
more of the parties is deemed to include an armed attack 
on the territory of any of the parties in Europe or North 
America, on the Algerian Departments of France, on the 
occupation forces of any party in Europe, on the islands 
under the jurisdiction of any party in the North Atlantic 
Area north of the Tropic of Cancer or on the vessels or 
aircraft in this area of any of the parties. 
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ARTICLE 7 


This treaty does not affect, and shall not be interpreted 
as affecting, in any way the rights and obligations under the 
Charter of the parties which are members of the United 
Nations, or the primary responsibility of the Security Council 
for the maintenance of international peace and security. 


ARTICLE 8 


Each party declares that none of the international engage- 
ments now in force between it and any other of the parties or 
any third state is in conflict with the provisions of this treaty, 
and undertakes not to enter into any international engage- 
ment in conflict with this treaty. 


ARTICLE 9 


The parties hereby establish a Council, on which each of 
them shall be represented, to consider matters concerning 
the implementation of this treaty. The Council shall be so 
organized as to be able to meet promptly at any time. The 
Council shall set up such subsidiary bodies as may be neces- 
sary; in particular it shall establish immediately a Defense 
Committee which shall recommend measures for the imple- 
mentation of Articles 3 and 5. 


ArTicLe 10 


The parties may, by unanimous agreement, invite any other 
European state in a position to further the principles of this 
treaty and to contribute to the security of the North Atlantic 
Area to accede to this treaty. Any state so invited may 
become a party to the treaty by depositing its instrument of 
accession with the Government of the United States of 
America. The Government of the United States of America 
will inform each of the parties of the deposit of each such 
instrument of accession. 


ARTICLE 11 


This treaty shall be ratified and its provisions carried out 
by the parties in accordance with their respective constitu- 





tional processes. The instruments of ratification shall be 
deposited as soon as possible with the Government of the 
United States of America, which will notify all the other 
signatories of each deposit. ‘The treaty shall enter into force 
between the states which have ratified it as soon as the 
ratifications of the majority of the signatories, including 
the ratifications of Belgium, Canada, France, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
have been deposited and shall come into effect with respect 
to other states on the date of the deposit of their ratifications. 


ARTICLE 12 


After the treaty has been in force for ten years, or at any 
time thereafter, the parties shall, if any of them so requests, 
consult together for the purpose of reviewing the treaty, 
having regard for the factors then affecting peace and security 
in the North Atlantic Area, including the development of 
universal as well as regional arrangements under the Charter 
of the United Nations for the maintenance of international 
peace and security. 


ARTICLE 13 


After the treaty has been in force for twenty years, any 
party may cease to be a party one year after its notice of 
denunciation has been given to the Government of the 
United States of America, which will inform the govern- 
ments of the other parties of the depasit of each notice of 
denunciation. 

ARTICLE 14 


This treaty, of which the English and French texts are 
equally authentic, shall be deposited in the archives of the 
Government of the United States of America. Duly certified 
copies thereof will be transmitted by that government to the 
governments of the other signatories. 

In witness whereof, the 
have signed this treaty. 


Done at Washington, the 


undersigned plenipotentiaries 


.. day of April, 1949, 


The Atlantic Pact 


PROMPT AND EFFECTIVE COLLECTIVE DEFENSE 
By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered over the radio, Washington, D. C., March 18, 1949 


HE text of the proposed North Atlantic pact was 
made public today. I welcome this opportunity to 
talk with my fellow citizens about it. It has taken 
many months to work out this text with the representatives 
of the other nations involved. First, Mr. Lovett and then I 
met with the Ambassadors of Canada, Britain, France, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. Recently, the 
Ambassador of Norway joined in these discussions. These 
talks had to be conducted in private and in confidence, so 
that each of us could speak frankly and fully on matters of 
vital importance to our countries. It is for this compelling 
reason that public discussion of the text of the pact by your 
representatives has not been possible up to this time. 
That restraint no longer applies. ‘The treaty and its 


implications can now be fully discussed. Public opinion can 
now be formed on the basis of complete information. Only 
in this way can your government have what former Secretary 
of State Stimson has termed the “understanding support .. . 


of the American people,” which is essential to the success of 
any policy. 

I think the American people will want to know the 
answers to three principal questions about the pact: How 
did it come about and why is it necessary? What are its 
terms? Will it accomplish its purpose? 

The paramount purposes of the pact are peace and security. 
If peace and security can be achieved in the North Atlantic 
area, we shall have gone a long way to assure peace and 
security in other areas as well. 

The achievement of peace and security means more than 
that in the final outcome we shall have prevented war and 
brought about the settlement of international disputes by 
peaceful means. There must be conviction of people every- 
where that war will be prevented and that disputes will be 
settled peacefully. In the most practical terms, true inter- 
national peace and security require a firm belief by the 
peoples of the world that they will not be subjected to un- 
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provoked attack, to coercion and intimidation, to interference 
in their own affairs. Peace and security require confidence 
in the future, based on the assurance that the peoples of the 
world will be permitted to improve their conditions of life, 
free from fear that the fruits of their labor may be taken 
trom them by alien hands. 


Goats or U. S. Poricy 


‘These are goals of our own foreign policy which President 
‘Truman has emphasized many times, most recently in his 
inaugural address when he spoke of the hope that we could 
help create “the conditions that will lead eventually to 
personal freedom and happiness for all mankind.” ‘These 
are also the purposes of the United Nations, whose members 
are pledged “to maintain international peace and security” 
and to promote “the economic and social advancement of all 
peoples.” 

‘These purposes are intimately related to the origins of the 
United Nations. As the second world war neared its end, 
the peoples who bore the brunt of the fighting were sick 
of the horror, the brutality, the tragedy of war. Out of that 
revulsion came the determination to create a system that 
would go as far as humanly possible in insuring international 
peace and security. 

‘The United Nations seeks to maintain peace and security 
by enjoining its members from using force to settle inter- 
national disputes. Moreover, it insists that they acknowl- 
edge tolerance and co-operation as the guiding principles for 
the conduct of nations. 

‘The members are expected to settle differences by the ex- 
ercise of reason and adjustment, according to the principles 
ot justice and law. This requires a spirit of tolerance and 
restraint on the part of all the members. 

But, as in any other institution which presupposes re- 
straint, violence or obstruction can be used to defeat the 
basic undertaking. This happens in personal relations, in 
families, communities, churches, politics, and everywhere 
in human life. If the system is used in ways it was not in- 
tended to be used, there is grave danger that the system will 
be disrupted. 

That applies to the United Nations. The system is not 
working as effectively as we hoped because one of its mem- 
bers has attempted to prevent it from working. By ob- 
structive tactics and the misuse of the veto, the Soviet Union 
has seriously interfered with the work of the Security Coun- 
cil in maintaining international peace and security. 


CHARTER PROVISIONS 


But the United Nations is a flexible instrument. Although 
the actions of the Soviet Union have disturbed the work of 
the United Nations, it is strong enough to be an effective 
instrument for peace. It is the instrument by which we 
hope world peace will be achieved. The Charter recognizes 
the importance of regional arrangements consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the charter. Such arrangements 
can greatly strengthen it. 

The Atlantic pact is a collective self-defense arrangement 
among the countries of the North Atlantic area. It is aimed 
at co-ordinating the exercise of the right of self-defense es- 
pecially recognized in Article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter. It is designed to fit precisely into the framework 
of the United Nations and to assure practical measures for 
maintaining peace and security in harmony with the Charter. 

It is the firm intention of the parties to carry out the pact 
in accordance with the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter and in a manner which will advance its purposes 
and principles. 








Already one such arrangement under the Charter has been 
established with the United States participation. The twenty- 
one American republics in reorganizing their regional system 
have specifically brought it within the framework of the 
United Nations Charter. We are now joining in the for- 
mation of a second arrangement, pertaining to the North 
Atlantic area, likewise within the framework of the United 
Nations. 

It is important to keep in mind that the really successful 
national and international institutions are those that recog- 
nize and express underlying realities. The North Atlantic 
community of nations is such a reality. It is based on the 
affinity and natural identity of interests of the North Atlan- 
tic powers. 

The North Atlantic treaty which will formally unite 
them is the product of at least three hundred and fifty years 
of history, perhaps more. There developed on our Atlantic 
coast a community, which has spread across the continent, 
connected with Western Europe by common institutions and 
moral and ethical beliefs. Similarities of this kind are not 
superficial, but fundamental. They are the strongest kind 
of ties, because they are based on moral conviction, on ac- 
ceptance of the same values in life. 


WESTERN RESTRAINT 

The very basis of western civilization, which we share 
with the other nations bordering the North Atlantic, and 
which all of us share with many other nations, is the in- 
grained spirit of restraint and tolerance. This is the oppo- 
site of the Communist belief that coercion by force is a 
proper method of hastening the inevitable. Western civili- 
zation has lived by mutual restraint and tolerance. This 
civilization permits and stimulates free inquiry and bold 
experimentation. It creates the environment of freedom, 
from which flows the greatest amount of ingenuity, enter- 
prise and accomplishment. 

These principles of democracy, individual liberty and the 
rule of law have flourished in this Atlantic community. They 
have universal validity. They are shared by other free na- 
tions and find expression on a universal basis in the Charter 
of the United Nations; they are the standards by which its 
members have solemnly agreed to be judged. They are the 
elements out of which are forced the peace and welfare of 
mankind. 

Added to this profoundly important basis of understand- 
ing is another unifying influence—the effect of living on the 
sea. The sea does not separate people as much as it joins 
them, through trade, travel, mutual understanding and com- 
mon interests. 


CoMMUNITY OF INTERESTS 


For this second reason, as well as the first, North Amer- 
ica and Western Europe have formed the two halves of 
what is in reality one community, and have maintained an 
abiding interest in each other. 

It is clear that the North Atlantic pact is not an impro- 
visation. It is the statement of the facts and lessons of his- 
tory. We have learned our history lesson from two world 
wars in less than half a century. That experience has taught 
us that the control of Europe by a single aggressive, un- 
friendly power would constitute an intolerable threat to 
the national security of the United States. We participated 
in those two great wars to preserve the integrity and inde- 
pendence of the European half of the Atlantic community 
in order to preserve the integrity and independence of the 
American half. It is a simple fact, proved by experience, 
that an outside attack on one member of this community is 
an attack upon all members. 
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We have also learned that if the free nations do not stand 
together they will fall one by one. The stratagem of the 
aggressor is to keep his intended victims divided, or, better 
still, set them to quarreling among themselves. Then they 
can be picked off one by one without arousing unified re- 
sistance. We and the free nations of Europe are deter- 
mined that history shall not repeat itself in that melancholy 
particular. 

As President Truman has said: “If we can make it suf- 
ficiently clear, in advance, that any armed attack affecting 
our national security would be met with overwhelming force 
the armed attack might never occur.” 

The same thought was expressed by the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the Senate last year in its report recommend- 
ing approval of Senate Resolution 239. “The committee is 
convinced,” the report said, “that the horrors of another 
world war can be avoided with certainty only by prevent- 
ing war from starting. The experience of World War I 
and World War II suggests that the best deterrent is the 
certainty that immediate and effective counter-measures will 
be taken against those who violate the peace.” That resolu- 
tion, adopted by an overwhelming vote of the Senate, ex- 
pressly encourages the development of collective self-defense 
and regional arrangements within the United Nations frame- 
work and the participation of the United States in these 
arrangements. 

What are the principal provisions of the North Atlantic 
pact? I should like to summarize them. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS 


First, the pact is carefully and conscientiously designed 
to conform in every particular with the Charter of the 
United Nations. This is made clear in the first article of 
the pact, which reiterates and reaffirms the basic principle 
of the Charter. The participating countries at the very out- 
set of their association state again that they will settle all 
their international disputes not only among themselves but 
with any nation, by peaceful means in accordance with the 
provisions of the Charter. This declaration sets the whole 
tone and purpose of this treaty. 

The second article is equally fundamental. The associated 
countries assert that they will preserve and strengthen their 
free institutions and will see to it that the fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which free institutions are founded are better 
understood everywhere. They also agree to eliminate con- 
flicts in their economic life and to promote economic co- 
operation among themselves. Here is the ethical essence of 
the treaty—the common resolve to preserve, strengthen and 
make understood the very basis of tolerance, restraint and 
freedom—the really vital things with which we are con- 
cerned. 

This purpose is extended further in Article 3, in which 
the participating countries pledge themselves to self-help 
and mutual aid. In addition to strengthening their free in- 
stitutions, they will take practical steps to maintain and 
develop their own capacity and that of their partners to re- 
sist aggression. They also agree to consult together when 
the integrity or security of any of them is threatened. The 
treaty sets up a council, consisting of all the members, and 
other machinery for consultation and for carrying out the 
provisions of the pact. 

Successful resistance to aggression in the modern world 
requires modern arms and trained military forces. As a 
result of the recent war, the European countries joining in 
the pact are generally deficient in both requirements. ‘The 
treaty does not bind the United States to any arms program. 
But we all know that the United States is now the only 
democratic nation with the resources and the productive ca- 





pacity to help free nations of Europe to recover their mili- 
tary strength. 

Therefore, we expect to ask the Congress to supply our 
European partners some of the weapons and equipment they 
need to be able to resist aggression. We also expect to rec- 
ommend military supplies for other nations which will co- 
operate with us in safeguarding peace and security. 

In the compact world of today, the security of the United 
States cannot be defined in terms of boundaries and frontiers. 
A serious threat to international peace and security any- 
where in the world is of direct concern to this country. 
Therefore it is our policy to help free people to maintain 
their integrity and independence, not only in Western Eu- 
rope or in the Americas, but wherever the aid we are able 
to provide can be effective. Our actions in supporting the 
integrity and independence of Greece, ‘Turkey and Iran are 
expressions of that determination. Our interest in the se- 
curity of these countries has been made clear, and we shall 
continue to pursue that policy. 

In providing military assistance to other countries, both 
inside and outside the North Atlantic pact, we will give 
clear priority to the requirements for economic recovery. We 
will carefully balance the military assistance with the ca- 
pacity and requirements of the total economy, both at home 
and abroad. 

But to return to the treaty, Article 5 deals with the pos- 
sibility, which unhappily cannot be excluded, that the na- 
tions joining together in the pact may have to face the even- 
tuality of an armed attack. In this article, they agree that 
an armed attack on any of them, in Europe or North Amer- 
ica, will be considered an attack on all of them. In the 
event of such an attack, each of them will take, individually 
and in concert with the other parties, whatever action it 
deems necessary to restore and maintain the security of the 
North Atlantic area, including the use of armed force. 


Not ComMITTED TO FIGHT 


This does not mean that the United States would be auto- 
matically at war if one of the nations covered by the pact 
is subjected to armed attack. Under our Constitution, the 
Congress alone has the power to declare war. We would 
be bound to take promptly the action which we deemed nec- 
essary to restore and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. That decision would be taken in accordance 
with our Constitutional procedures. The factors which 
would have to be considered would be, on the one side, the 
gravity of the armed attack; on the other, the action which 
we believed necessary to restore and maintain the security 
of the North Atlantic area. That is the end to be achieved. 
We are bound to do what in our honest judgment is neces- 
sary to reach that result. If we should be confronted again 
with a calculated armed attack such as we have twice seen 
in the twentieth century, I should not suppose that we would 
decide any action other than the use of armed force effective 
either as an exercise of the right of collective self-defense or 
as necessary to restore the peace and security of the North 
Atlantic area. That decision will rest where the Constitu- 
tion has placed it. 

This is not a legalistic question. It is a question we have 
frequently faced, the question of faith and principle in carry- 
ing out treaties. Those who decide it will have the respon- 
sibility for taking all appropriate action under the treaty. 
Such a responsibility requires the exercise of will—a will 
disciplined by the undertaking solemnly contracted to do 
what they decide is necessary to restore and maintain the 
peace and security of the North Atlantic area. That is our 
obligation under this Article 5, It is equally our duty and 
obligation to the security of our own country. 
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All of these provisions of the pact are subject to the over- 
riding provisions of the United Nations Charter. Any meas- 
ure for self-defense taken under the treaty will be reported 
to the Security Council of the United Nations. These meas- 
ures will continue only until the Security Council, with its 
primary responsibility, takes the necessary action to restore 
peace and maintain security. 


No ‘Time Limit on Pact 


The treaty has no time limit, but after it has been in effect 
twenty years any member can withdraw on one year’s no- 
tice. It also provides that after it has been in existence 
ten years, it will be reviewed in the circumstances prevailing 
at that time. 

Additional countries may be admitted to the pact by agree- 
ment of all the parties already signatories. 

‘These are the principal provisions of the treaty. 

Will the pact accomplish its purpose ? 

No one can say with certainty. We can only act on our 
convictions. The United States government and the gov- 
ernments with which we are associated in this treaty are 
convinced that it is an essential measure for strengthening 
the United Nations, deterring aggression, and establishing 
the sense of security necessary for the restoration of the eco- 
nomic and political health of the world. 

The nations joining in the pact know that war does not 
pay. Others may not be as deeply convinced of this as we 
are. ‘The North Atlantic treaty should help convince them 
also that war does not pay. 

It seems absurd that it should be necessary, in this era 
of popular education and highly developed communications, 
to deal with allegations which have no relation to the truth 
and could not stand even the crudest test of measurement 
against realities. Nevertheless, the power and persistence 
with which the lie is today employed as a weapon of inter- 
national policy is such that this cannot always be avoided. 


No AGGRESSIVE DESIGNS 


1 refer here to the allegations that this treaty conceals ag- 
gressive designs on the part of its authors with respect to 
other countries. Any one with the most elementary knowl- 
edge of the processes of democratic government knows that 
democracies do not and can not plan aggressive wars. But 
for those from whom such knowledge may have been with- 
held | must make the following categoric and unequivocal 
statement, for which I stand with the full measure of my 
responsibility in the office I hold: 

‘This country is not planning to make war against any 
one. It is not seeking war. It abhors war. It does not hold 
war to be inevitable. Its policies are devised with the spe- 
cific aim of bridging by peaceful means the tremendous dif- 
ferences which beset international society at the present time. 

Allegations. that aggressive designs lie behind this coun- 
try’s signature of the Atlantic pact can rest only on a mali- 
cious misrepresentation or a fantastic misunderstanding of 
the nature and aims of American society. It is hard to say 
which of these attitudes is more irresponsible and more dan- 
gerous to the stability of international life. For misunder- 
standing on a question so vital to world progress and so 
easily susceptible of clarification could only be willful or the 
product of a system that imprisons the human mind and 
makes it impervious to facts. It is the duty of all those who 
seriously and realistically wish for peace to refuse to be mis- 
led by this type of falsehood and to prevent it from poison- 
ing the atmosphere in which the quest of a happier world 
must be conducted. 

This treaty is designed to help toward the goal envisioned 
by President Truman when he said: 





“ 


. . . As our stability becomes manifest, as more and 
more nations come to know the benefits of democracy and 
to participate in growing abundance, I believe that those 
countries which now oppose us will abandon their delusions 
and join with the free nations of the world in a just settle- 
ment of international differences.” 

To bring that time to pass, we are determined, on the 
one hand, to make it unmistakably clear that immediate and 
effective counter measures will be taken against those who 
violate the peace, and, on the other, to wage peace vigor- 
ously and relentlessly. 

‘Too often peace has been thought of as a negative condi- 
tion—the mere absence of war. We know now that we can- 
not achieve peace by taking a negative attitude. Peace is 
positive, and it has to be waged with all our thought, energy 
and courage, and with the conviction that war is not inevi- 
table. 

WacING PEACE 


Under the leadership of President Truman, the United 
States is waging peace with a vigor and on a scale without 
precedent. While the war was being fought, this country 
took the initiative in the organization of the United Nations 
and related agencies for the collective and co-operative con- 
duct of international affairs. We withdrew our military 
forces, except those required for occupation duties, and 
quickly reduced our military establishment to about one- 
tenth its war-time size. We contributed generously to post- 
war relief and rehabilitation. 

When events called for firmness as well as generosity the 
United States waged peace by pledging its aid to free na- 
tions threatened by aggression, and took prompt and vigor- 
ous action to fulfill that pledge. We have actively sought 
and are actively seeking to make the United Nations an ef- 
fective instrument of international co-operation. We pro- 
posed, and with the eager co-operation of sixteen other na- 
tions, put into effect a great concerted program for the eco- 
nomic recovery and spiritual reinvigoration of Europe. We 
joined the other American republics, and we now join with 
Western Europe, in treaties to strengthen the United Na- 
tions and insure international peace and security. 

The United States is waging peace by promoting meas- 
ures for the revival and expansion of world trade on a sound 
and beneficial basis. Continuance of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program and ratification by the United States 
of the charter of the International Trade Organization are 
essential to the success of our foreign trade policies. We are 
preparing to carry out an energetic program to apply mod- 
ern skills and techniques to what President Truman has 
called the “primitive and stagnant’’ economies of vast areas, 
so that they will yield a better and richer life for their 
people. 

The United States is waging peace by throwing its full 
strength and energy into the struggle, and we shall continue 
to do so. 

We sincerely hope we can avoid strife, but we cannot 
avoid striving for what is right. We devoutly hope we can 
have genuine peace, but we cannot be complacent about the 
present uneasy and troubled peace. 

A secure and stable peace is not a goal we can reach all 
at once and for all time. It is a dynamic state, produced by 
effort and faith, with justice and courage. The struggle is 
continuous and hard. The prize is never irrevocably ours. 

To have this genuine peace we must constantly work for 
it. But we must do even more. We must make it clear that 
armed attack will be met by collective defense, prompt and 
effective. 

This is the meaning of the North Atlantic pact. 
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Dialectical Materialism 


A CHALLENGE TO OUR POLITICAL COMPETENCE 





By WILLIAM O. DOUGLAS, Justice of the United States Supreme Court, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Associated Friends of Occidental College, Los Angeles, California, February 18, 1949 


\RX and Engels embraced the theory that in gen- 

| eral “the mode of production determines the char- 

acter of the social, political, and intellectual life.” 

That was the core of their historical materialism. To it 

they hitched dialectics and marshalled all of man’s ingenuity 

in an endeavor to prove the truth of their thesis by pro- 

moting it. “The materialistic doctrine that men are prod- 

ucts of conditions and education,” wrote Marx, “forgets 

that circumstances may be altered by men and the educator 
has himself to be educated.” 

They transformed a theory of history into a method for 
making history. 

Economic analysis of events and psychological analysis of 
men became guides for controlling behavior, for plotting 
the course of a foreordained plan. 

Class activity became the medium through which the his- 
torical process comes to pass. 

The class was put in the vanguard of the movement. The 
social needs of that class supplied the idealism of the move- 
ment. 

Thus dialectical materialism became a religion and sought 
to sweep all before it as it rushed to meet its manifest des- 
tiny. 

The Soviets have put this system to work. They have 
supplied it with a political framework, furnished it with 
propagandists schooled in the art and religion of dialectical 
materialism, equipped it with secret police so that heretics 
might be easily ferreted out, and backed it with a mighty 
army that can impose the program on people or bolster it 
when it falters. 

It is important that we understand the operation of this 
system. 

Dictators have a way of setting down their programs and 
purposes for all to read. Democracies, for some reason, have 
a way of ignoring or disbelieving the dictators. We recently 
had our lesson from the totalitarian right. We waited al- 
most too long before reading Hitler’s “Mein Kampf.” We 
should not make that mistake today. Like Hitler, the Com- 
munists have given us their plans. Before it is too late, we 
must read and understand the works of Joseph Stalin— 
such books as “The October Revolution,” “The Problems 
of Leninism,” “Foundations of Leninism.” 

Many people who have not read these books profess to 
find great idealism in Communism. There is always appeal 
in slogans of equality and freedom. Liberation of the op- 
pressed and exploited strikes a deep chord. The summons 
to cast off the yoke of those who suffer is a call to strong 
humanitarian instincts. 

The Communist Manifesto takes these subjects as its 
theme. It gave dialectical materialism its emotional appeal. 
It was published in 1848 by Marx and Engels who saw 
the factory system at its worst. Men, women and children 
were crushed in its wheels, broken by long hours, enslaved 
by low wages. A caste system held grandfather, father and 
son in the same social and economic group, unable to escape. 
The power of kings, the power of economic monopoly and 
the power of finance united to crush and exploit the com- 


mon man. 





The Manifesto undertook to answer these problems. 
“The proletarians,” it stated, “have nothing to lose but 
their chains. They have a world to win. Workingmen of 
all countries, unite’—those were ringing words. The Man- 
ifesto was, indeed, one of the most powerful political docu- 
ments of all time. Some professed to find in it the flavor 
of Thomas Paine and Thomas Jefferson. Exploitation of 
men was to cease. The people were at last to become their 
own masters. 

These expressions of idealism attracted men of good will. 
Others saw in the Soviet program of nationalization a cure 
for the evils of monopoly. Others saw in the Soviet scheme 
work for all, starvation for none. Seeing these aims, they 
thought they were good. But they overlooked the terrible 
price in life and moral values which the Soviets exacted. 

No one should any longer be misled by those high-sound- 
ing slogans, by the Soviet mirage of freedom, equality and 
opportunity. As realists, we must look at Communism as 
it is practiced by Soviet Russia. Communism in actual oper- 
ation on the world scene is as destructive of democratic 
values as the Tsarism that preceded it or the Fascism whose 
mad march we stopped only recently. 

We can put to one side the problems of Communism in 
Russia. We the democrats will be the first to defend the 
right of any people to live under the government of their 
choice. When they confine their totalitarian regime within 
their borders, they are entitled to tolerance in working out 
their own experiments. 

The Russian borders, however, do not mark the orbit of 
Communism. Stalin announced in his book, “The October 
Revolution,” that the Russian Revolution constituted “the 
beginning and promise of the world revolution.” We have 
seen much of that prophecy come true. The plan is to un- 
dermine all the democracies. The aim is to win by default, 
if possible, but to win under any and all circumstances and 
at any price. That is what the current Soviet propaganda 
means when it says, “There is no power in the world that 
can prevent the death of capitalism, the growth of the in- 
dignation and struggle of the working people against the 
reactionary bourgeosie * * * This is what Leninism, the 
Marxism of our epoch, teaches us.” 

The techniques whereby the Communists plan their domi- 
nation of the world reveal at least three basic and irrecon- 
cilable differences between their philosophy and ours. 

First. Marx and Engels wrote that “the proletariat must 
first of all acquire political supremacy, must rise to be the 
leading class of the nation, must constitute itself the na- 
tion.” That has often been taken to mean that the political 
power of the state was at last to be transferred to the peo- 
ple. —The common man was to come into his own. All the 
people were to have a new charter of liberty. Indeed the 
current Soviet propaganda in this country is that Commu- 
nism is “a society in which the people themselves are the 
master and determine the fate of their country.” 

Lenin, however, made clear that “the proletariat” and 
“the people” were not synonymous. He announced that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat “has meaning only when one 
class knows that it alone takes political power into its own 
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hands, and does not deceive itself or others by talk about 
popular, elected government, sanctified by the whole people.” 
By Lenin’s dictum the political power of the state was to 
go into the hands of one class and one class only. Every- 
one else would be disenfranchised. 

‘Today's Communists have gone Lenin one better. They 
have not placed the political power in the hands of even 
one class. ‘They have given it all to one select political 
clique. It is that small group that declares war, makes 
peace, and establishes the party line that dictates the con- 
duct of their agents in all the countries of the world. 

Here we have the first deep and fundamental difference 
between Communists and democrats. It is the very antithesis 
of democracy to have the political power of a nation vested 
in one group—whether it be a man, a corporation, or a 
class. The struggle of the democracies of western Europe 
through the years has been to get rid of that kind of dic- 
tatorship. We followed that course in this country. We ex- 
perienced life under a monarchy; and mild as it was com- 
pared with Communist totalitarianism, our fathers ex- 
pended lives and treasure to be rid of it. 

‘Those who designed our charter of government knew that 
other oppressions would come—perhaps even the old ones in 
new garb—if the dictatorship of a king were to be replaced 
by the dictatorship of one group. Tyranny is the same what- 
ever mask it wears. ‘The men who composed the Philadel- 
phia Convention in 1787 knew that. They worked from the 
premises that Madison advanced: (1) that the functica of 
vovernment was to keep the various groups of society ‘n 
balance by preventing one from exploiting or overriding ar.- 
other, and (2) that government itself might become advet ie 
to the society over which it presided and hence must be 
kept in bounds. And so we, like the otler democracies, de- 
signed a system of government to keep any one group— 
whether it be social, economic, religious, or political—from 
being the sole repository of political power. 

We disperse political power among all groups. By doing 
so we have some guarantee that no one group will use the 
sanctions of the law and the power of government for the 
exploitation of others. When one group acquires all the 
powers of government, freedom can be had only through 
revolution. ‘hac is, 1 think, the head and font of all the 
revolutions the world has seen. 

But when political power is dispersed among all the peo- 
ple, the tyranny of any one group need be temporary only. 
kor the people can have their revolution at the polls with- 
out the sacrifice of life or the destruction of property. They 
can be rid in peaceful ways of the hold which any group 
has on their national life. That is a great virtue of the 
democratic way. 

That has happened again and again in the history of this 
country. Political power in this country has not long been 
concentrated in the hands of a few. One example will illus- 
trate my point. 

The last century saw us develop a huge industrial plant, 
callous in its attitude towards the rights both of the men 
who operated it and the public that it was designed to serve. 
An industrial oligarchy grew up around it and controlled 
governors, legislatures and even courts. The men and wo- 
men whose blood and sweat went into the plants were the 
expendables. Long hours, unsanitary and unsafe conditions 
of work, low wages were the rule not the exception. Prop- 
erty rights were supreme, human rights were largely. for- 
gotten. 

This is the chapter in American history that the Soviet 
propaganda exploits to this very day. Their propaganda 
would have the world believe that these conditions persist. 
It purposely overlooks the great exertions of democratic 





government that were used to rectify those conditions. 
Though we are far from perfect, we have in this country 
evolved an advanced form of industrial democracy. Human 
rights are in the ascendency. Men are no longer owned by 
machines. 

It took time to do these things. But the important fact 
is that they were done. Moreover, they were achieved not 
by revolution but by the peaceful route. Bryan pleaded with 
the nation’s conscience. From Altgeld of Illinois to Al Smith 
of New York came a militant band of public figures to pro- 
claim against the evils of our industrial system. ‘Theodore 
Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt headed 
the national reforms that gradually restored the balance of 
power. Labor unions emerged, acquired strength and char- 
acter, and grew in power equal to the might of the indus- 
tries with whom they had to deal. 

Society by definition is the aggregation of many, diverse 
pressure groups. The secret of wise government is to leave 
room for each group to live and express itself. The demo- 
cratic way, by wide dispersion of ultimate political power 
among all people, makes it impossible for any one interest 
to get and keep, at least for long, the authority to exploit 
the others. 

The Communists defy this principle and by putting all 
political power in the hands of a few repudiate the basis of 
free government as we know it. 

The premise on which the Communists build this theory 
is also hostile to our traditions. —The Communists assume 
that the basic problem in society is class warfare. But the 
idea of class or caste has not taken hold here. The only 
real aristocracy we know is the aristocracy of individual 
initiative and achievement. Men who work in overalls to- 
day can become corporation executives tomorrow. There is 
no station in private or public life closed to any man or 
woman, no matter how lowly his start. The lists are open 
to all; and the ribbons go to the fleet. 

We would not be true to our genius if we embraced the 
class warfare theory. Class warfare and the American char- 
acter are foreign to each other. 

Moreover, the Communists miss the mark by concluding 
that the basic conflict in modern industrial society is between 
labor and management. ‘There is conflict between these 
groups. But that is not significant, for life is full of con- 
flict and tension. The process of living is indeed adjustment 
between competing forces. The conflict between labor and 
management continues but it has evolved into manageable 
form both in this country and in the democracies of West- 
ern Europe. Collective bargaining has been the foundation 
on which industrial relations can be stabilized. Strikes will 
continue. But labor’s right to a fair wage, to a just share 
of the earnings of industry is recognized more and more. 
The right to work is a part of our economic bill of rights. 
Guaranteed annual wages are increasing. Labor is becom- 
ing a working partner with management in factories that 
were hostile to the idea only a decade ago. In these and in 
a myriad of other ways mediation, negotiation, peaceful ad- 
justment, and law are taking the place of strife and war- 
fare in industry. The Communists who preach the other 
doctrine, choose not to know the truth of American industry. 

The most important single problem of our economy does 
lie in the industrial field. But it is not the conflict between 
labor and management. It is in the conflict between the 
industrial plant (composed of both labor and management ) 
on the one hand and society on the other. Our standard of 
living turns in large measure on the productivity of both 
the men and machines that comprise industry. Our indus- 
trial plant is a great source of our national income. Pros- 
perity depends on an economy of abundance. An expanding 
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economy demands increased productivity. Decreased produc- 
tion means depression. This is the central economic prob- 
lem of the age and it rests heavily on both labor and man- 
agement. Many of the other problems of the complex in- 
dustrial society in which we live turn on that one. The 
Soviets offer no answer to it and indeed Communism was 
not conceived as its answer. Communism was launched in 
a land of poverty where industrialization was far distant. 
It has yet to master the problems of an industrial society. 
The Communists do not come to us with any scientific blue- 
print for a machine age. They therefore do not offer us 
the key to the problem that both here and in the other 
democracies is most pregnant with potential conflict. Yet 
even if we could be sure that they offered us an economy 
of abundance, we could not accept the offer. As we have 
seen, they substitute rule by one select political clique for 
Lincoln’s concept of government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people. They trade our political heritage 
—our right to franchise—for a police state. 

This is a matter on which we the democrats can never 
compromise. The difference between us and the Commu- 
nists at this point is fundamental and irreconcilable. 

Second. We come to the second basic difference between 
the two philosophies. ‘The Communists need a police state 
because they try to pour man into one mould. It’s been tried 
before—by all the Tsars, the Kings and Hitlers that have 
tramped the earth. It has never succeeded for long. And 
it never will. For man was born for freedom, not for slav- 
ery. Man cannot be standardized like automobiles, or screws, 
or nails. God gave man the same amazing diversity that He 
gave the flowers in the mountain meadows. 

Soviet Russia with its police state defies that fact. News 
is a standardized product issued by a central government 
bureau. There is no room for a crusading journalist to ex- 
pose the failings of those in office. Art, music, and litera- 
ture are weapons of political warfare. They are called sub- 
versive if they depict the sad side of the Communist society 
or raise doubt concerning the wisdom, or virtue, either of 
the system or the officials who manage it. Like the press 
they must follow the party line. Defections from it entail 
severe penalties. There is ‘‘no free trade in ideas” such as 
Holmes talked about. The solution to every social and eco- 
nomic problem, the answer to every question must meet the 
approval of the ruling clique. No other answers are toler- 
ated. There is only one road to salvation. All other roads 
lead to concentration camps. 

The matter was rather humorously summarized awhile 
azo by Winston Churchill when he compared the totali- 
tarianism of the Left and the Right to the North and 
South Poles. He said, “If you woke up tomorrow morning 
at one or the other you would not-know which it was. There 
might be more penguins at one end of the world and more 
polar bears at the other, but all around you would be ice 
and snow and the blast of freezing winds over dreary spaces.” 

There are few dreary spaces in the democracies, imper- 
fect as they are. We have great diversity—from art to poli- 
tics. Some democrats are socialists, some are capitalists. We 
are committed to no single panacea for all our problems. 
We can have a TVA in Tennessee or on the Columbia with- 
out nationalizing all the enterprises along Main Street. We 
can proceed by trial and error and undo four years from 
now what we do today. We can let man express himself 
in art and the letters. He is restrained only by the laws of 
libel and obscenity. We can let man give vent to his views, 
however noxious they may seem to those in power. We can 
experiment with new techniques unrestrained by commit- 
ments to any one political faith. 

The Communists have no such freedom or flexibility. 






Their religion is dialectical materialism which permits of 
no compromise. All must conform or perish. 

We the democrats of the world cannot compromise with 
that philosophy. To do so would be to discard our Bill of 
Rights and to place ourselves again in the chains that we 
struggled for centuries to remove. 

Third. A third basic and irreconcilable difference between 
the Communists and the democrats is in their political tech- 
niques. Ours is a civic genius described by William James 
as the tolerance of one political party for the other. The 
party in power is on probation only. It has its innings; and 
it stands or falls on the record of its performance. No police 
or army suppresses an opposition or keeps the winner of the 
last election in office. 

The Soviets have no such tolerance for the opposition. 
Up to the time the Communists win an election, they talk 
and even act like democrats. They adopt the tactics of par- 
liamentary government. The words and slogans they use 
are familiar and appealing to democrats. They believe in 
“free elections.” They plead the cause of justice. They are 
against the exploiters of human beings. They pose as cham- 
pions of every oppressed person or group. But once they 
take office, it is for keeps. When they take over, the liqui- 
dation of ali opposition parties commences. 

But it is often said that the Communists must be on the 
side of the angels, since they are identified with every cause 
that seems to champion human rights. The Communists, 
however, plead the liberal causes for quite a different pur- 
pose than do the liberals. Their purpose is to seduce the 
liberals, mislead the conservatives, and confuse everyone. 
A truly liberal government is an anathema to them and their 
aim is to destroy it. They do not want reform for others. 
They want power for themselves. That is why they speak 
in favor of socialism but against the socialist regime in Eng- 
land. Their chance of getting power disappears if demo- 
cratic government is strong and reliant. Their real hope lies 
in fostering conditions that breed discontent. 

It is important that this technique be understood. Stalin 
makes it clear in his Foundations of Leninism and The Prob- 
lems of Leninism. The Soviets plan two revolutions. First 
the bourgeois revolution and second the proletarian revo- 
lution. With the bourgeois revolution the Communists take 
over existing democratic institutions. That’s what happened 
in Czecho-Slovakia. That’s what they have been trying to 
do in Italy and France. To gain control of existing demo- 
cratic governments they use democratic tactics. They talk 
and behave like democrats and proclaim the democratic vir- 
tues even more loudly at times than the democrats them- 
selves. But they take control of a democratic government 
for only one purpose—to destroy it. Its destruction and the 
appropriation of its powers by the central body in Moscow 
constitute the second step—the proletarian revolution. Both 
revolutions take place without moving an army or dropping 
a bomb. They have indeed the outward appearance of con- 
stitutional government in the democratic sense. 

Between these revolutions the Communists bring into play 
two ancient political techniques designed to eliminate all 
political opposition—techniques borrowed from the ‘T'sars— 
techniques that have been the political tools of tyrants from 
time immemorial: Murder and terror. 

The use of murder and terror make fear the dominant, 
overriding influence in public affairs. Once fear grips the 
hearts of the people the Communist ranks become swollen. 

The political techniques of the Communists stand con- 
demned by the standards of the democrats. We refuse to 
accept fraud and deceit as standards of public conduct. We 
reject murder and terror as political weapons. 

These then are three of the basic and irreconcilable dif- 
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ferences between the philosophy of the Communists and that 
of the democrats. They pose for us problems on both the 
domestic and foreign front. ‘They make it necessary that 
we fashion articles of our own faith and adopt a positive, 
aggressive program to combat the ideology with which the 
Soviets bombard the world. 

()n the domestic front the course is easy: 

(1) We need not today fear the Communists in this coun- 
try, for their numbers are small. What we should fear is 
our susceptibility to their propaganda. Our first duty then 
is to understand their purposes and methods. If we do that, 
their influence will be no greater than their numbers. It is 
only when we do not understand, that the Communists exert 
an infiuence far out of proportion to their strength. It is 
important to remember that the Communist influence in the 
democratic state is essentially divisive. ‘Their aim is to pit 
one liberal against another, conservatives against liberals, 
race against race, labor against management. We the demo- 
crats must not fall victim of that strategy. 

(2) We must restore integrity to our own political tactics 
by putting an end to the shameful practice of branding as 
a Communist everyone who espouses a liberal reform or 
promotes a program for the underprivileged. If the late 
George Norris were alive today, promoting his beloved 
‘TVA, some would label him a Communist by showing that 
in Russia power projects are nationalized. By that reason- 
ing the great Labor Party in England would also be Com- 
munistic. Yet we know that a socialist democratic regime 
is an anathema to the Communists. 

When liberals are pilloried as Communists, the Commu- 
nist influence grows and spreads. For then the liberals and 
Communists are driven closer and closer together. ‘Thus do 
conservatives play the Communist game of breaking the 
ranks of the democrats, dividing a nation into camps that 
become more and more hostile. 

We must keep our country a place where men are not 
afraid to think and read and speak freely and without re- 
straint. _ 

(3) We must become politically more conscious. ‘The 
Communists through the use of their principle of demo- 
cratic centralism confine their differences within their ranks. 
Once the party line is fixed, they present a united front to 
the world. In that way they make the most effective use 
possible of their minority position. They also are the most 
active political agents of all time. While the rest of us 
relax, the Communist workers are busy ringing doorbells, 
writing literature, and spreading their faith. We cannot 
throw away our political independence and intellectual in- 
tevrity by fixing our own party line and compelling alle- 
giance to it. But we must take our politics more seriously. 

If we throw our full energies into political organization 
and activity, the Communists will be impotent in our af- 
fairs. hey could not then win by default; and it is only 
by default that they can gain a strategic hold on important 
groups in this country. Labor unions have taken the lead 
in showing how that result can be avoided. 

(4) Effective democratic government is the political anti- 
dote to Communism. Reactionary governments nurture the 
conditions on which Communism feeds. The kind of demo- 
cratic government that will submerge the Communist in- 
fluence is a liberal, progressive government that recognizes 
the human rights of all citizens, raises the standard of liv- 
ing at all levels of society, eliminates the insecurity of this 
industrial age, and wipes out the poverty that has plagued 
man from the dawn of history. Nothing short of this kind 
of political program will defeat the aims of the Communists. 

On the foreign front the choice is not between war and 


appeasement. Neither will solve the problem which con- 












fronts us. A war would produce a world in ruins with pov- 
erty and illness on every hand and suffering and dislocations 
of life unequalled in history. That is the environment in 
which virulent ideas flourish. That is when the Commu- 
nists or fascists come into ascendency. On the other hand 
appeasement means that the Communists are encouraged by 
our default to undermine flourishing democracies. 

(1) The answer to the Communists on the foreign front, 
as on the domestic front, is a political program. We must 
be equipped and prepared to meet the political program of 
the Communists at whatever point in the world they may 
select for action. We must ourselves regain the initiative 
by promoting in our own areas of influence tried-and-true 
political antidotes to Communism. 

Our greatest error would be to fashion our foreign policy 
merely in terms of anti-Communism. We will fail miserably 
if we do no more than that. For then we will end by railing 
at the Communists, taking no steps to eliminate the condi- 
tions on which Communists thrive. If we follow that course, 
war will soon appear as the only alternative. 

(2) Our foreign policy must espouse and promote liberal, 
humanitarian programs for the masses of people of the 
world. It must strengthen the democratic forces in other 
nations and not entrench reactionary interests. that thirst 
for power. 

Most of the areas of the world are bleak and desolate 
when measured by the living conditions of the people. At 
times the people live under a serfdom of poverty and dis- 
ease. At other times it is an industrial or political serfdom. 
The Communists are artists in exploiting these conditions. 
They can promise pie-in-the-sky—in fact the whole world 
—to those who will enlist in their political army. Revolu- 
tion may indeed seem a welcome relief to those who have 
been exploited. It may to desperate men have the appeal of 
a swift and cleansing purgative that sweeps before it all the 
rot and filth of the old tyranny that has oppressed them. 

‘Those impulses cannot be controlled by talk and promise 
of vague and remote democratic ideals. America’s voice, if 
it is to be powerful among the masses of people, must do 
more than talk of the glories of democracy. If we want the 
hundreds of millions of peoples of the world in the demo- 
cratic ranks, we must show them the way with practical pro- 
grams of social reconstruction as are embodied in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Program. Moreover, dollars are not the sole 
nor even the primary assistance which they need. As the 
President has said, ‘““We should make available to peace- 
loving peoples the benefits of our store of technical knowl- 
edge in order to help them realize their aspirations for a 
better life.”” While our “material resources which we can 
afford to use” for their assistance are “limited,” “our im- 
ponderable resources in technical knowledge are constantly 
growing and are inexhaustible.” 

(3) The real victory over Communism will be won in 
the factories and rice fields of the world rather than on the 
battle fields. The fight against Communism depends for its 
ultimate success on the people of the various nations, not 
on their governments. Thus we must support those who 
represent democratic values and who have practical pro- 
grams for political action. When we prop up governments 
that are self-seeking, corrupt, or fascist, we lose ground in 
the world-wide struggle against Communism. When we 
stand behind the liberal and progressive forces in other 
countries, we become identified with their interests in the 
eyes of the peoples of the world. Then the democratic cause 
gains strength and character. Then the flood tide of Com- 
munism will begin to recede. 

(4) This course requires the backing of a strong, alert 
and mobile military machine. Fer weaklings have never yet 
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won a campaign—political or otherwise—against dictators. 

These should be our articles of faith. Success is assured 
if we are true to ourselves. We have a system which, though 
far from perfect, is strong with idealism. It gives elbow 


room for men of all races and all beliefs. It is vital and 





dynamic. And it works. We have the means of shaping 
the world in our pattern. If we do, freedom will be as- 
sured for all men. The decision is in the hands of this gen- 
eration. It is a challenge to our political competence. For 
western civilization it is the greatest challenge of all time. 


Shall America or Russia Rule the Air? 


MILITARY BRAINS MUST BE MADE TO WORK TOGETHER FOR OUR SECURITY 
By COL. ROSCOE TURNER, President, Turner Aeronautical Corp., Indianapolis, Indiana 
Delivered at the National Meeting of the Society of Automotive Engineers, Tulsa, Oklahoma, November 4, 1948 


Y fellow Americans, the last half century has wit- 
nessed the meteoric ascendancy of the United States 
to its present unparalleled position of world lead- 

ership. Gloriously victorious in two great world wars, this 
Republic has arrived at a place of influence, prestige, and 
power never before equaled by any nation in all the annals 
of human history. It is our duty to a struggling humanity 
to continue to exercise in this postwar period the same high 
quality of leadership that we have displayed against the cruel 
and barbarous onslaught of aggression and tyranny in the 
two world wars. We are living in a crucial period. ‘The 
decisions to be made by the United States in the immediate 
future will determine the course of civilization for many suc- 
ceeding generations. The challenge of this is to create per- 
manent peace so that all mankind may dwell without fear 
of enslavement and death, but live in an environment of 
friendship and freedom. A strong and powerful United 
States is the surest guaranty for the perpetuation of a society 
of free nations. Air supremacy is the only way in which 
we can ever hope to lay the foundations for a permanent 
peace. 

There are in our midst, influences that would deprive us 
of this leadership that has made ours the greatest form of 
government in the world. They are sowing discontent in 
our shops, factories, mills, schools, labor unions, our Gov- 
ernment, and every walk of life. Without unity we can 
easily be conquered—economically, politically, and militarily. 

We have never lost an armed conflict against the eremy 
because we have always united to defeat the foe, but we lost 
the peace after World War I and we may lose the peace 
after World War II because the minute we lay aside our 
shooting irons the politicians take over dividing us in our 
thinking, telling us only the pleasant things and keeping 
from us necessary information and vital facts that we should 
know. Between the politicians, bureaucrats, false labor lead- 
ers, and the Communists, we are being taken for a buggy 
ride from which we may never return. 

We have more people on the Government pay roll than 
ever before. The bureaucrats are running things to suit 
themselves, regardless of the intent of the law. Our Gov- 
ernment has Communists in many high places. Why can’t 
we have loyal American citizens in all Government jobs? 
Why are we permitting war materials to be shipped behind 
the iron curtain? They are certainly going to give it back 
to us “red hot” right into the bodies of the American youth, 
just as Japan did to our boys in World War ILI. 

How are we going to change it? Tell our Congressmen 
what we want done. Tell them to fire half the people on 
the Government pay roll. Tell them to reduce our taxes. 
Tell the State Department we want to know the truth about 
what is going on—no more of these private agreements by 
any individual—we want to look things over first. Tell our 
Congressmen that we want this country militarily strong 


enough to insure the peace and security of our citizens, their 
homes, and their businesses. The rest of the job we can do 
in our own free, democratic, enterprising way. Before we 
give a person employment, demand that he divest himself 
of all foreign “isms,” including communism. Help the labor 
unions divest themselves of all their false leaders. Again 
instill in the minds of the American people, young and old, 
the understanding that we must earn a day’s pay each day 
we work if the employer is to continue in a position to pay. 
Featherbedding and loafing is just plain stealing from the 
employer and the consumer—and is un-American. Let's 
make democracy work by making it strong. To make it 
strong we must all work for full production in every line— 
on the farm, in the factory, in building, in transportation, 
in the mines, mills, and shops. ‘ 

We must rebuild the desire to do things in the minds of 
the American people. As an example, the idea that laying 
300 bricks in 1 day when the old master mason used to lay 
from a thousand to 1,500, or the carpenter who put up 50 
boards when he could nail up 250, and the automobile boys 
that turn out 1 car in the time they should turn out 5, is all 
wrong and will destroy our country. The story is the same 
in all classes of work. We never received or achieved any- 
thing without working for it. Our way of life, our standard 
of living, is the finest in the world because of hard work 
of our forefathers. 

We must cast off these false leaders that are telling us 
we can get something for nothing. It has been tried many 
times throughout the ages and it has always led its followers 
into slavery and despair. ‘The Romans tried it under Caesar 
and wrecked the Empire. Now it is spreading again in 
Europe and these very countries who are trying it now are 
asking us to divide our dollars with them, plus the fact that 
we are short of everything we need, they want us to divide 
our production too. 

What will be the answer? It is as sure as night and day. 
If we don’t want to sink to their level of living and misery, 
we must go to work for full production, pi zood leaders 
everywhere, think for ourselves some of the time and re- 
build our military strength to insure the peace that we were 
promised in World War I and again in World War II. 

We don’t have a police force because we are crime-minded 
but to prevent crime and catch those that commit crime. We 
have a fire department—not because we are fire-minded, but 
to prevent fires and put them out when they do get started. 

We have our military forces—not because we are war- 
mongers, but to preserve our peace and security. ‘he stronger 
they are, the less likely we are to be challenged. A leopard 
will never attack a lion because he knows better. Human 
beings sometimes are not so smart, but if we are strong, the 
chances are in our favor. 

We must have universal military training. The people 
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who are against it are those who would keep us weak, or 


they are misinformed. 

We must be supreme in the air. England ruled the waves 
and helped keep the peace for 100 years until challenged by 
Germany in 1914 and again in 1939. Without our help she 
would have lost in both instances. 

We must rule the air to insure the peace because there 
is no one that can, or will, come to our aid in case we are 
attacked. ‘Time will not permit. It will be fast and very 
destructive. 

A little over 25 years ago a great soldier, aviator, and air 
prophet was in our midst crying as a voice in the wilderness 
tor aviation and telling how it would change the world— 
our own Gen. Billy Mitchell. He gave up his career and 
died with a broken heart because our generals, our admirals, 
our Congress, and our people would not believe him. 

It took World War II to vindicate him and prove his 
prophecies. The most horrible and costliest war in history. 
Germany and Japan heeded his words and built great air 
forces and only by the grace of God were they kept from 
conquering the world. If the Germans had followed up at 
Dunkirk, or the Japs at Pearl Harbor, the story would be 
different today. ‘Time plus two oceans permitted us to take 
advantage of their errors and make up for our mistake of 
not heeding Mitchell’s advice. 

If Mitchell could appear before you tonight, you would 
shudder at the things he would tell you that are to come 
unless we awaken, because you would believe him this time. 
Having been an officer under his command in World War I, 
I am going to be so presumptious as to speak for his spirit 


+ here today. With the help of all, we think we can get the 


story over this time. He was no warmonger, and neither 
am I, but I am going to give you some facts to think about. 

If Mitchell could have put his story over, we would 
have never had World War II. I will further verify this 
by the fact that in 1936 the French Air Force and Army 
were the strongest in the world. When Hitler ordered his 
troops into Rhineland, he knew France could crush them 
and he told his commanders to withdraw if France started 
to mobilize. 

Why didn’t France move? France wanted to balance the 
hudget, and, furthermore it would be politically unpopular. 
Next, the Communists started to work with greater effort 
to undermine the Government of France, their army, air, 
and naval forces and their industry, while Hitler was await- 
ing the result. 

My friends, we are following down the same road—time 
is running against us. We are now down to a second-rate 
air power, and Russia is working day and night on the 
atomic bomb. She is building her air power to bring them 
to us. 

We, as people, dislike unpleasant things so we dismiss 
them from our mind. We just don’t want to believe them. 
We have never suffered physical pain as a nation. We even 
forget those who have gone to foreign lands and suffered 
and died for us so that we might still enjoy this country of 
ours. 

Our trouble is, we will not move until we are mad or 
scared. Pearl Harbor made us mad. Submarines popping 
up on our coasts scared us. So we, with the help of time 
and two oceans, got into high production and practically 
smothered the enemy with materials of war—and | am not 
discounting our boys who threw it at them. 

Here is what we could have done if from 1921 to 1941 
we had spent on air power $1,000,000,000 a year for each 
year, a total of twenty billions. We would have had the 
greatest air power in the whole world. Then Mr. Hitler 
and Hirohito would have tended to their own business. 





This war has cost us already over two hundred and forty 
billions and we are still paying. So, we would have saved 
two hundred and twenty billion in cash, plus over a million 
casualties of our own, including over 300,000 that didn’t 
come back—plus a bankrupt Europe that we are asked to 
support and loan money to, to buy our goods, not to men- 
tion all their losses and sufferings. Have you forgotten what 
air power did? Poland fell in 3 weeks, Norway fell in 2 
weeks, Holland in 4 days, and Denmark in 3 hours. 

General Eisenhower stated that without our controlling 
the air, the Normandy invasion would have been impossible. 
Winston Churchill said to his people after Dunkirk, “So 
many owe so much to so few,” meaning the Royal Air Force. 
To mention another, the Japs also took good care of Eng- 
land’s two largest battleships out of Singapore. Remember 
how our Air Force sunk 14 Jap ships in the Bismarck Sea 
without any surface aid and didn’t lose a plane? 

The airplane, plus the fire, the high explosive, and atomic 
bomb, saved us from having to invade Japan, thereby saving 
thousands of our boys and several billion dollars. High Ger- 
man officers testified that our air power defeated them. Need 
I go any further? 

Our next Pearl Harbor will be the industrial center of 
the United States. Generals Eisenhower and MacArthur 
have both stated that future armies will travel through the 
air. 

There are only two great powers in the world today. One 
a peace-loving, capitalistic United States; the other a ruth- 
less, communistic, absolute dictatorship more horrible and 
ruthless than Hitler ever thought of being. Even in the Dark 
Ages, they never equaled Stalin’s prison camps and forced 
labor. There are 14,000,000 in them right today. 

Let me remind you that Russia has one of the largest air- 
fields in the world just 4 minutes from our own soil—Alaska. 
She can launch from there 1,000 bombers and 1,000 airplane 
troop carriers of 300 fully equipped soldiers to each carrier. 
The bombers would burn our industrial cities to the ground. 
The troop carriers would land in Chicago and St. Louis, 
take our two largest rail centers, and cut the country in half. 
We only have 17 railroad bridges across the Mississippi and 
it is not like throwing up a bridge across the Rhine or 
Moselle River in Europe to put a railroad bridge over the 
Mississippi. 

Even after all this has happened and if we are able to 
liquidate this force, provided our ground forces are trained 
and ready to fight, we must have air power to stop more 
from coming—but our production capabilities will be cut 
in a most serious way. 

Don’t misunderstand me. We must have a strong Army 
and Navy, a well-trained National Guard and Reserve; every 
citizen must have some coaching or training for their own 
protection because there will be no front line as in days gone 
by. War will be in every front and back yard, on every 
farm and in every factory—it will be everywhere. 

There will be no surface invasions in future wars. A 
country or an objective will be destroyed and its ability to 
fight made impotent so that our surface forces will become 
occupying forces. This was the pattern followed by us with 
Japan in the close of World War II after the atom bomb. 

But, we must still have a strong, well-trained Army and 
Navy—but with limitations on spending money, because they 
will fortify the moon as long as we give them the money. 
Every time there is an appropriation for the air forces, the 
Army and Navy wants a new appropriation for their re- 
spective services. The big question is, how can we pay the 
bill for this type of thinking and duplication of experimental 
and development work in both planes, rockets, and guided 
missiles ? 
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We now have two Air Forces—United States Air Force 
and the Navy Air Force—both arguing who is to do the 
long-distance bombing. The thought is also advanced that 
competition between the two makes for better development. 
Do we have two atom-bomb plants? No; because we cannot 
afford it. Then why have two branches of our defense in 
competition with each other? Some high-ranking officers say 
that we must have competition to get the best out of the 
services. If that is true, why not two Presidents, two Sec- 
retaries of State—two of everything? Does a big manufac- 
turer have to develop two laboratories to get the best pos- 
sible product? No. He gets all the brains he has on the pay 
roll around the table and tells them to produce. Our mili- 
tary services cannot play with our security as if it were a 
ball game—a contest between them to see which one is going 
to get to the enemy first. No; we cannot stand the cost for 
this kind of competition. We must demand of Congress that 
our military brains be made to work together for our security. 

I will tell you where the trouble is. No. 1— it starts at 
West Point and Annapolis and they never get over it. We 
should turn both of these schools into postgraduate schools 
for professional officers after they have learned a little about 
the economic side of our country in our regular universities 
and colleges. The best example of this is Texas A. & M., 
who has turned out more officers than West Point. 

No. 2—stars and gold braid cannot be added to unless 
they keep getting more men to command. Of course, there 
are exceptions to be found everywhere. There are always 
men who rise above selfishness, and here is one | will quote. 
As far back as 1915, Admiral Peary said, and I quote, “In 
no way can we as a nation stand so effectively for forceful- 
ness, for strength, and for world influence as by command 
of the air. Great and important as is a sufficient Navy for 
our safety, I speak advisedly when I say that our air service 
of the near future will be more vital to our safety than our 
Navy and our Army combined.” 

Another admiral, William B. Shoemaker, on reading the 
report of Billy Mitchell’s bombing experiments in 1923, 
said, and I quote, “It’s true, every bit of it—but, my God, 
we can’t let this get out or it would ruin the Navy.” 

There is much pro and con on the subject of air power 
but we must demand that the services work as a team and 
not as kids with their toys. Just because the Air Forces have 
B-17s and 24s, why should the Navy have them, too? They 
did during the last war and they would not take the stand- 
ard production model the Army bought—they spent millions 
more changing them. They almost got B-29s, but Arnold 
set his foot down and they didn’t get them. The Navy must 
have carrier-based planes and when a big bomber is needed, 
a radio call should get them to work with the carrier forces. 
With the presen: requests for money from each of the serv- 
ices, we could bankrupt the country. Then, Stalin could take 
over without firing a shot. However, if we are supreme in 
the air, we can keep them away from our own homes and 
take it to their doors. 

Now, let me define air power. Air power is not only mili- 
tary aviation, it is also civil aviation—the aviation potential 
of acountry. The Air Force is the military part of air power, 
the force that can be applied directly against the enemy, but 
all other aviation supports it. So, any program which in- 
creases flying in the United States, which supports its civil 
air lines, which increases air consciousness, is helpful to air 
power. If war comes, we will use our civil air transpoit to 
the maximum and it will not be enough. So, it will have to 
be expanded. The more it is supported and the more it is 
encouraged in national and international commerce, the less 
we will have to expand and the more nearly ready we will be. 

Now let me further stress the commercial side. The more 


flying, the better. Do you know that our being so advanced 
in commercial aviation saved the day for us in World War 
Il? When President Roosevelt asked for 50,000 planes, the 
military asked, “Where are we going to find the pilots and 
ground crews?” They didn’t think it could be done and our 
enemies were sure we couldn’t do it—but we did. 

You will remember the old CPT program. Mamas and 
papas just raised the devil with the schools and colleges when 
it came out. They said it was a waste of taxpayers’ money 
and going to kill and injure their boys. But thanks to the 
vision and foresight of three or four people in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, it was an educational program both for 
students and public. It wasn’t long until mama and papa 
did an about-face. When the quotas were full, they started 
writing their Congressmen, not only to get their boy in flight 
training but their daughters, too. 

Then we got into war. Civilian pilot training program 
was changed to war training service. We added to this train- 
ing and made instructors out of these boys and girls. ‘Then, 
our next orders were to pick up everyone we could find with 
200 hours or more of flying time and put them through 
an instructor’s course. The net results were, we produced 
enough instructors on civilian planes to help train the pilots 
and mechanics by the time the military planes were rolling 
off the line. Therefore, with the help of civilian aviation, 
we did the impossible—help build the greatest air force the 
world has ever seen in a length of time thought impossible. 
I will not discuss how much the airlines contributed to the 
program because it is well known by you. We are now start- 
ing to build back our commercial and private aviation. The 
more air lines, the better. Let’s demand feeder-lines for every 
community that will support them. They will pay their own 
way with proper management, in reasonable time. Let’s look 
back to the beginning of the transcontinental air mail with 
the old modified Army planes. We never hoped to make 
them pay and they never could have paid their way, but that 
was the beginning of our great airline industry, both from a 
manufacturing and operations standpoint. Let’s insist CAB 
and CAA cut out so much red tape and rules and regula- 
tions so you don’t have to have a lawyer to interpret for you 
and a bookkeeper to fill out forms before every flight. 

Now let’s look at private aviation again. In addition to 
oll our municipally owned airports, there are an equal or 
greater number of privately owned airports. If someone 
wants to start an airport and as long as it meets safety re- 
quirements, the development should not be obstructed by un- 
reasonable laws, rules or regulations—city, State or national. 

This brings one more point to mind—the surface carriers 
trying to enter the aviation field. All forms of transporta- 
tion should remain competitive if the public is to enjoy the 
maximum benefit for them. As an example, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has invested in its system a billion, nine hundred 
million dollars. Our biggest domestic airline, the American, 
has twenty-five millions invested in its system. Taking from 
an old quotation, “For where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.” No railroad expects to press the devel- 
opment of aviation. They just want to hamstring it so it 
will not cut in on their traffic too much—just like they did 
the river traffic, trucking and bus business. ‘They stopped at 
nothing in this battle, pushing through both State and Fed- 
eral laws. They are now trying the same thing on aviation. 
Every State legislature in the last 4 years has had a rail- 
road sponsored bill to put aviation in each State under the 
public service commission who know nothing about aviation 
and most of them afraid to fly. We have defeated them in 
every State except Montana, Mississippi and New Hamp- 
shire. They are going to continue this because just last 
month in Indiana the transportation committee called a 
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meeting to see about putting economic controls on under the 
public service commission. Aviation is fighting for its life 
and your life, perhaps—and our country’s future liberty. 
We are living in a new age—an aviation and atomic age. 
Are we capable of meeting the challenge? Has World War 
I] been fought in vain? Are we to lose our liberties, our 
freedoms, our schools, and our religions to atheists? Are we 
going to see our cities leveled to the ground and the enemy 
walk into our houses and shove bayonets through our loved 
ones? It was done’ to others in World Wars I and II and 


will be done in world war III. We hold in our hands not 
only our own fate but the fate of the world. We could be 
headed for a second dark age here on this earth. 

Let us keep faith with those who have died trying to help 
keep us free. We will accept the challenge. May God give 
us the wisdom, strength, and courage to throw out of our 
way all obstacles of selfish cliques and elements in our path 
so that we may build the world’s strongest air power to pre- 
serve the peace—so our beacon of light and hope will shine 
throughout the world and we must rule the air. 


Czechoslovakia ‘Today 


NO WAY OF COOPERATING WITH RUSSIA 
By PETR ZENKL, Ph.D., Washington, D. C., Former Lord Mayor Prague, 
Czechoslovakia, Former Vice Premier Czechoslovakia 
Delivered Before the Economic Club of Detroit, Detroit, Michigan, February 14, 1949 


AD I introduced myself, 1 would have said: The 
man standing, gentlemen, before you is a criminal. 
His record proves that he is an incorrigible and 
notorious criminal. He has spent years in prisons called 
Dachau and Buchenwald, and was sentenced to death to- 
wards the end of his term. He escaped and evaded justice 
only by hiding away in a sewer, under the floor of a house. 
As soon as he returned to his country, he set out to continue 
his criminal activities until the patience of the righteous was 
exhausted and he was again put into confinement, eventually 
to face trial. 

Incidentally, gentlemen, the justice that reached me twice 
and which I had escaped twice, is the same kind of justice— 
the totalitarian justice. The men watching me at Buchen- 
wald wore small badges with black swastikas. The men 
guarding me in Prague wore badges also—with the symbol 
of the hammer and sickle. The men in Buchenwald told me 
that I was an enemy of the Reich. That was true. Here the 
analogy ends, however, because the men in Prague told me 
that I was an enemy of my own people. This I take the lib- 
erty not to agree with. 

There is, however, another analogy that holds. I retrieved 
my freedom in 1945 when the American Third Army of 
General Patton overran Germany. I| retrieved my freedom 
again in 1948 when I reported to men in American uniforms 
in crossing the German border. 

‘These analogies are, in my belief, more than coincidence. 
‘They are symptomatic of the fateful process which the world 
is now experiencing. People who in Europe were bad from 
the German point of view, are again bad men from the 
Soviet point of view, and a great many people who devotedly 
served the Nazis have been found useful to the Communists. 

1 don’t deny, gentlemen, that the original purpose of the 
two movements was very different and I shall not try to 
appraise which one is better or worse. It is from the experi- 
ence of my life and of my country’s experience that I can 
assure you that both Nazism and Communism are equally 
destructive of the compound of social values which we are 
accustomed to call “Western culture.” I will not indulge in 
definitions; you all know what I mean by Western culture 
and what it strives for; a dignified life for free men. 

And it is true that human dignity and human freedom 
remain dead, both on the road of Nazism and also on the 
road of Communism. 

First of all, | want to give you my heartfelt thanks for 
having made it possible for me to come and talk to you about 





certain things which I consider it my sacred duty to talk 
about. It feel this duty as a man who believes in humanity 
and who respects the civilization of our time. I feel it also 
as a believer in democracy who respects men. It seems to me 
that fate has given me a certain duty to perform. It was my 
lot to live under five government regimes in the same country. 

It was my lot to spend six long years in a Nazi concentra- 
tion camp, and to be sentenced to hang by the Nazis. Then 
when the coup came, it became my fate to live, with my wife, 
in isolation for six months under the constant surveillance 
of whole squads of Communist secret police. And still my 
life was always saved and freedom given back to me—twice 
at the hands of your countrymen, for which I shall always 
be grateful to them. 

But, perhaps I was allowed to live through all those hor- 
rors and survive in order that I might help to open peoples’ 
eyes in this time of confustion and chaos, so that they might 
realize that they are living nearly on the edge of an abyss; 
perhaps I was spared in order to speak to their consciences 
and arouse them from their carefree calm so that they might 
understand that democracy, too, must be dynamic, as its op- 
ponent, the Communists, is dynamic. 

I regret that fate did not endow me with the kind of elo- 
quence sufficient to arouse the attention of my listeners, for I 
myself am so intensely aware that there is terrible danger 
in our lethargy. You may accuse me of exaggeration. But, I 
assure you, that with Nazism and Communism—two com- 
pleteiy similar evils which only have different names, differ- 
ent colors, and different emblems—the truth is so bad that 
it is not possible to exaggerate. 

Czechoslovakia was always, in contradistinction to other 
countires in that and in neighboring regions not only entirely 
European, but Western European. And I may say in passing 
that all of us are puzzled when we hear people in this coun- 
try and even in its press and radio refer to Czechoslovakia 
as to an Eastern European country. When even those who 
oppose Communism speak this way, I wonder if they realize 
how grateful Moscow would be to hear them, since this 
entirely unjustified classification assigned to the Soviet Union 
a country for whose possession she still struggles. 

It is true that Europe today is divided into an Eastern 
and Western part, but it would be more correct to say that 
Western Europe stretches precisely to the Western border 
of European Russia since even Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Yugoslavia and other countries described today as “East- 
ern’ had always looked rather to the West than to the East. 
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Being situated between East and West, in the heart of Eu- 
rope, Czechoslovakia was prepared to play in a modest way 
as an intermediary between Western Europe and USSR. 

If we have to acknowledge in our terminology the fateful 
division of Europe, 1 suggest that it would be more appro- 
priate to draw the border in accordance with predominating 
ideas or ideologies and to distinguish a democratic and a 
totalitarian Europe. There is no doubt that Czechoslovakia, 
though tempcrorily dominated by the Communists is firmly 
entrenched in the democratic part of Europe to which she 
will manifestly return at the first opportunity provided by 
history. 

It would lead us too far if we would want to analyze 
here the role played by the Soviet Union before the Second 
War and after it. I say, instead, that Moscow’s objectives 
were from the start precisely the same as they are now. 

While posing as an ally in the war against Fascism, the 
ultimate objective of the Soviet Union was to impose its red 
fascism not only on Europe, but as it is obvious today, on 
Asia and the rest of the world as well. 

Domination of the whole world is the ultimate goal of 
Moscow and I can be only sorry for those who don’t believe 
it even today. People who were taken in by the dissolution 
of the Comintern should at least give some thought to the 
fact that Moscow has found it recently necessary to establish 
the Cominform. That this new organization is only a new 
name for the discredited old one, is obvious, and it will be 
even more obvious after the inclusion of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party. 

The pattern of Communist conquest is monotonously uni- 
form, as could be observed in Europe. The only difference 
was that the Communists adjusted their methods in each 
country to its cultural level. 

The Communists seized in all countries the key ministries 
and other important positions. Through their propaganda 
disseminated in the press, controlled by the ministries of in- 
formation, they publicized their promises to the working 
class, villifying the middle class and inciting the poor against 
the rich, the workers against their employers, the workers 
aginst the white collar intelligentsia and so on. Class hatred 
is the main ingredient in this process through which mutual 
distrust and antagonism is created. 

There is no limit to communistic promises until the time 
of their fulfillment is due. Then the limits are very obvious. 
Then, instead of the workers’ paradise, a nine-hour working 
day and Sunday working is being decreed, But at that time 
it is too late already. 

You know, that according to Lenin, the Communist tac- 
tics involve using lies, fakes, misrepresentations. One of the 
most common of those tactics is not to fight all enemies at 
the same time. 

Only one or two can be successfully fought; a friendly 
temporary collaboration is recommended with other parties. 
When the first enemy is overcome, then the Communists 
may turn against their previous friends with hope of success. 

The friendly temporary cooperation can be induced by 
false proclamation of principles. After the World War Two 
the Communists used several false principles. From interna- 
tionalists they claimed they had turned to be nationalists; 
from the anti-democrats they claimed they had turned to be 
democrats. In some countries they claimed also to be opposed 
to collective farming. 

In Czechoslovakia for instance, they claimed to be better 
patriots and better democrats than other non-communist 
parties. Like that they attracted a great number of workers 
and even middle class people who otherwise never would 
have become Communists. 

Naturally they dropped both of the democratic and patri- 


otic principles after the coup in February 1948. Still, 
shortly before the coup, the Chairman of the Communist 
Party, Gottwald, declared that collective farming never 
would be introduced in Czechoslovakia. This was a solemn 
public declaration, very important for the development of 
the Communist revolution. 

Despite that, collective farming is ready to be introduced 
in Czechoslovakia. There is strong propaganda for it now. 
Many proofs are given for the economic disadvantages of 
small-holders and for the necessity of collective farming for 
the future of Czechoslovakia. 

Almost all of the’ motions and proposals of Communists 
in the everyday political life have a basically different mean- 
ing from their real intentions. 

In 1945, they asked for the most severe punishment for 
Czechoslovaks who had collaborated with the Germans dur- 
ing the Second World War. Besides sentences to jail they 
especialiy insisted on confiscation of property. In the hands 
of Communist judges and administrators those measures 
turned to be a means of destruction of thousands of non- 
Communists. 

The Communist collaborators were not punished but pro- 
tected by the Communist Party. The non-Communist col 
laborators were promised not to be punished if they would 
become Communists. 

Violently the Communists asked for unification of labor 
unions into one national labor union. They claimed that it 
was in favor of the workers. In reality, the national labor 
union was supposed to be the most important means of the 
Communist policy. 

During three years, between 1945 and 1948, the non- 
Communist parties claimed again and again that elections 
in the unions should take place. The Communists knew that 
they would not keep their strong leading position in the 
labor union after elections; therefore, the democratic elec- 
tions never took place in the Trade Union. The President 
and the Secretary General presented important demands, 
phrased in the political committee of the Communist Party 
as demands of the working class ini Czechoslovakia. 

The working class was never asked about it and very 
often the majority was opposed to the demands presented 
as demands of the working class of Czechoslovakia. 

One of the big lies of the Communist policy during the 
war was to drop the idea of international revolution and 
insist only on the development of socialism in one country— 
in Russia. 

lo prove the veracity of this basic change of policy, the 
Russian Communists, as you know, dissolved the Comin- 
tern. But when the war was finished, they introduced a 
similar institution with a similar name, Cominform, but 
having identical aims. Now they continue the policy of 
international revolution and they really succeeded in in- 
troducing Communist dictatorship in certain countries of 
Europe. 

They do their best to organize the Communist revolu- 
tions in France and Italy and to overthrow the non-Com- 
munist government in Greece. 

It is not understandable that in many democratic coun- 
tries there are people of goodwill and of high education who 
still believe that there must be some way found for peace- 
ful cooperation with Russia. They believe also that the 
democracies, especially the United States, were just not able 
to find the right way of cooperation. 

‘There is, gentlemen, no way of cooperating with Russia. 
Russia never will accept the actual limits of Communist re- 
gimes. Russia is pursuing the only aim to extend those limits 
gradually and finally to introduce the Communist regimes 
into the whole world. 
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After what had happened to Czechoslovakia, a deeply 
democratic country with all the democratic traditions, there 
is no more an excuse for anybody who believes in collabo- 
ration with Russia. 

All the states of the world are on the time schedule of 
Russian policy. Czechoslovakia was on the time schedule 
for the year 1948. Other states are on the time schedule 
probably for 1949, and others for 1950, and so on. Also, 
the United States is on the time schedule. I can’t tell you 
when, but it doesn’t matter. You can be sure that you are 
on the time schedule, and that is enough to know how to 
deal with Russia. 

| have lived for about half a year under complete domi- 
nation of Czechoslovakia by the Communists, since Febru- 
ary to August, 1948, and thus I am talking from experi- 
ence. I can testify that once they seize power in a country, 
the greatest strength of the Communists lies not only in 
their propaganda, not in their cunning, not in their organi- 
zational ability, not in the attractiveness of their slogans, 
but also in the sheer terror by which they compel even strong 
and decent men to bow their heads in silence and the weak 
and indecent ones to collaborate to the full extent. 


You, who are used to policemen who help children cross 
the street and aid the old and sick and arrest just plain crim- 
inals, simply cannot imagine what police means in a coun- 
try where the government is the first in breaking the laws 
—not only written laws, but laws of decency and fairness. 

A police which protects a regime which is itself criminal, 

means just a group of gangsters who obey only the rules 
given from above, but who only sneer on concepts like those 
of civil rights. Such is the police force which keeps “order” 
as they call it in Czechoslovakia today and in all other Com- 
munist dominated countries. When I remember what I have 
witnessed myself in this respect, I often wonder how it will 
be possible to restore any real order in all those countries 
whose inhabitants came to consider the police its worst and 
frightening enemy. 
One who has seen all of this can only smile when he is 
being asked, as it happens every day, why all those people 
do not resist. Believe me, gentlemen, they did and they do. 
lor three years, the population of Czechoslovakia resisted 
promises and bribes, threats and terror. For three years, the 
Communists were unable to win over the population, in 
spite of propaganda and intimidation. In the elections of 
1946, the Communists received about 35 per cent of all votes 
and the Red Army was in our country. At the beginning 
of 1948, they saw that in the coming elections in the spring 
they would receive far less, possibly only 10 or 15 per cent. 
And this was the decisive reason why the coup d’etat of 
lebruary 1948, has been carried out. The Communists did 
not dare face a free election in which non-Communist parties 
would have won a smashing victory, and thus they decided 
to create a situation in which a vote in their favor would 
be assured. And it is worth while to remember that in the 
days ot the February coup d’etat the Moscow press was bold 
enough to assure the Czechoslovak Communists that the 
Soviet Union's 200 million people are behind them. This is, 
of course, a lie since these people are, in fact, not even behind 
their own government in Moscow but it is true that this 
government is the master of an army which could have over- 
run Czechoslovakia in a couple of hours. 

Since February, 1948, there has been no freedom at all 
in Czechoslovakia, neither that of press, expression, religion 
or of anything else. Everything is being controlled by the 
Communist government. The press is streamlined and the 
same applies not only to education and to justice, but also 
to the trade unions. 


The streamlining of public life is as total as it can be 
only in a country ruled by a totalitarian government. Not 
only that, even private life in Czechoslovakia is streamlined. 
The ultimate goal of all totalitarian regimes are human 
souls, and this is probably the most frightening feature of 
modern totalitarianism. Ancient tyrants were satisfied when 
there was no open opposition to their rule. More recent 
dictators based their regimes on bayonets and resigned them- 
selves to the idea that the majority of the people was against 
them. 

The modern totalitarian dictator, however, wants its rule 
to penetrate not only into the press and public opinion, but 
also into the very brains and souls of the people he rules. 
This is the reason why he uses propaganda and an intricate 
system of informers who control not only the population, 
but even each other mutually. The results are utterly fan- 
tastic and unbelievable to anyone who has not experienced 
them himself. 

In the Communist dominated countries of Europe today 
as in Czechoslovakia, people are being compelled to inform 
on their friends, children are forced to inform on their 
parents, brother on brother, relative on relative, employer 
on employees and vice versa and so on. Whether any sense 
of morality can remain in such circumstances, what values 
of life can be acknowledged in such conditions is obvious. 
The only goal of those who do not or actually did not 
prefer suicide is simply to survive, to keep going in the hope 
that some time, somehow, there will be a deliverance. 

Communism is a terrible plague on the human race and 
civilization. It spreads like an awful contagious disease; it 
infiltrates the whole organism progressively and what is 
most dangerous, without being observed. And it only appears 
as a cancer when it is too late. So many nations believed 
themselves to be immune to the contagion, and how wrong 
they were. 

If the world is to be saved from the plague of Com- 
munism there is only one way to protect with all our 
strength those parts of the world that are not yet con- 
taminated and to free and return to freedom and democracy 
those who are already taken over. 

If this doesn’t happen, everything is lost. 

World democracy is a whole; either this whole will be 
saved or it will perish. Here is an immense responsibility 
of today for generations yet to come. 

Woe to the world if those who know the danger are not 
able to give warning. 

Woe to the world if those who are able to save our 
culture, civilization and democracy, will not understand 
that warning. 

All who do not want to prepare hell on earth for future 
generations—On Guard! 

Present-day Czechoslovakia, gentlemen, is a country full 
of the greatest contrasts. The “free Czechoslovak Republic” 
is in fact a helpless protectorate of the Soviet Union. It 
is dictatorially ruled by several individuals and partly even 
by foreingers unknown to the nation and appointed by 
Moscow and the Cominform. 

It is a so-called peoples’ democracy, and I must say that 
it is neither popular nor democratic. 

It is a “popular” rule in which people are dominated by 
individuals imposed upon them from above and where there 
is no use for free elections, let alone for a well-meaning 
opposition which could control and criticize the government. 

It is a regime which boasts of respecting to the highest 
extent human freedoms and human rights while it disregards 
all of them most shamelessly. 

It is a “paradise of the workers” which is being cursed by 
the workers themselves who call it a hell of people deprived 
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of all rights since it lowers their standard of living so as to 
equal the misery of the Soviet Union. 

It is a “country based on the free will of the people” in 
which all manifestations of consent and also all manifesta- 
tions of dissent are dictated from above by the secretariat 
of the Communist Party and in which the people have only 
one right; namely, to obey. 

A regime that boasts of having freed men while it ac- 
knowledges only the monstrous idea of world imperialism 
and has for those unwilling to toil in the service of the com- 
munistic slave-drivers only executions, jails, concentration 
camps, forced labor in mines, false accusations of treason, 
and so on. 

A state with a streamlined trade unions organization 
whose leadership imposed by the Communistic inner circle, 
dictates to all workers and sacrifices their interests con- 
sistently to the interests of the Communist Party. 

A country with a highly mature working population whom 
the Communists deprived of all the rights, of the right to 
choose their work and residence, of the right to defend their 
interests, of the right to strike, and so on. 

A country whose diligent people, except their overlords 
and privileged political functionaries, suffer poverty and 
starvation while the fruits of their work are being exported 
to the USSR without any control. 

A regime that advocates nationalization of production 
and trade with adequate compensation while in fact it con- 
fiscates in most cases, steals property and destroys it through 
inept management. 

A country once promisingly prosperous—today, merely a 
factory and granary of the unsatiable Soviet Moloch. 

A regime which fights private ownership of production 
tools but lavishes unheard of luxury on its party bosses. 

A country once famous for its struggle for truth and 
today immersed in an ocean of lies, falsehoods and hypocrisy 
of the Communist overlords in a police-state. 

Outwardly a country of gay mass meetings; in fact, a 
country of sighs, sorrow and curses. 

A country that aimed, in the spirit of Thomas Masaryk’s 
humanism, at being a workshop of humanitarianism and 
which the Communistic strong men transformed into a 
workshop of inhuman bestiality. 

A country in which national heroes are being produced 
over-night on orders of Communist inner circle, where 
legends are being invented and the people insulted by 
falsified history. 

A country where, by order of the Communist party, 
streets, towns, riversides, factories, mines and what not, 
are being named after persons who are fiercely hated by 
the people because they are in the service of foreign coun- 
tries and because they enslave the nation and exploit it to 
the benefit of foreign oppressors. 

A country which preaches the slogan “to each according 
to his merits” in which, however, highest ability in the field 
of technology, army, justice, science or any work in general 
means nothing unless backed up by the identification card 
of the Communist party. 

A country which after the First World War was one of 
the progressive democratic countries and which today is one 
of the unhappiest in the world. Its citizens, after having 
tasted the freedom and democracy of the West, are today 
on the ruins of their work, oppressed and maltreated by 
foreign agents of Communist imperialism. 

For their faith in Western Culture and civilization they 
were rewarded by the violence and tyranny of the Eastern 
terrorists. 

Present-day Czechoslovakia is a warning out-cry to all 
the democratic world, a warning telling it the results which 


the aggressive Communist imperialism will achieve unless 
the united democratic forces take a firm stand against it. 

All democracies, all cultures, all civilizations would perish 
unless freedom is returned to Czechoslovakia and unless all 
human rights are restored to its citizens, of whom the over- 
whelming majority kept faith with democracy. 

What is now the situation of factory-owners, businessmen 
and wealthy people? All are now, in Czechoslovakia, im- 
poverished. Their property is taken. They are evicted from 
their homes and villas and the new Communist masters settle 
in them. Capable, qualified directors are thrown out of their 
positions and are replaced by untrained careerists with Com- 
munist membership cards. Enterprises are using up their 
supplies and reserves are deteriorating. 

And the workers? The workers of Czechoslovakia are 
exploited. They were lured with promises of a Communist 
paradise, shortened work hours, higher wages, greater rights, 
workers’ self-government in the factories, profit-sharing— 
and meantime the position of the worker was never worse 
in our country, Czechoslovakia, than it is today. To be sure 
their wages were raised, but money is worthless in Czecho- 
slovakia and nothing can be bought with it. The wives of 
working men never had such a hard time finding food. 

In workrooms and offices ability decides nothing—only the 
Communist membership card and the good will of the sec- 
retary of the Communist secretary. A great deal is deducted 
from wages for the organization, for the Communist party, 
for various Communist activities in Greece and I don’t 
know where else, etc. The worker is nowhere protected 
against exploitation. The-conduct of his craft organization 
is dictated by Communists. 

The Communist government considers itself and declares 
itself a government of workers but the rights of workers in 
the Communist regime are imcomparably smaller than in 
any capitalistic regime. 

Try to find w’') me one of the so-called capitalistic states 
of today where the strikes would be not allowed and com- 
pletely removed, where the worker would be forbidden to 
change his job or criticize the management of the factory. 
Even the workers’ wives are not allowed to demonstrate 
with their empty shopping bags showing that they didn’t 
get anything to buy for their family. Even the right of 
assembly has been removed in my country from the work- 
ers. They assemble only if they are ordered by the Com- 
munist Party. In this case, they must assemble, but if they 
are not called by the Communist Party, they must not. All 
disobedience is considered as mutiny, as sabotage, and as an 
inimical act against the government and the people. 

Anybody who lost the trust of the governmental authori- 
ties can be sent to work any place or be put in the concen- 
tration camp. There are now many concentration camps 
in Czechoslovakia. Thousands of officials in the govern- 
ment departments, also many of the high officials in the 
government departments, have been assigned to heavy work 
in the forests, in coal mines, or on farms. Many of them, 
after having been dismissed, found another, more or less 
convenient job for themselves but to find a job it is not yet 
to get it. The Labor Department must check your job and 
the non-Communist intelligentsia is not supposed to get 
any except heavy work in the woods, in the mines or on the 
farms. 

There is no question even for a Communist worker to 
be promoted and to have a career on the basis of his good 
work. He is promoted only if he is strictly obedient to the 
orders of the Communist Party. If not, he is not only not 
promoted, but he is sent to very hard and heavy work. 

I have the greatest respect, gentlemen, for the work done 
in connection with the European Recovery Program. But 
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let me say that in my sleepless nights when I think of my 
people at home, I am more frightened by that what hap- 
pened and what happens to their souls than to their bodies. 

! hear them shouting desperately their $.O.S. and it is 
really their souls that need saving. 

What Europe needs is a recovery of souls and a recon- 
struction of morals. There can be no healthy soul and mind 
in an under-nourished body but only a vigorous soul makes 
man genuinely healthy even if he is well fed. And discour- 
aved souls in under-nourished bodies cannot provide valiant 
fighters. 

The Communists are finishing the job which the Nazis 
bevan and only superhumans could endure. such a decade 
of terrorization and corruption undamaged. Let me say, 
let me warn you that a new type of man is being created 
in Europe which may some day, if the world will not watch 
out, frighten the planet. His main characteristics are fear 
ind opportunism born out of self-defense. He has the men- 
tality of a slave who despairs of any help from the outside 
and adjusts himself to the command of his master. 

In such a condition, civilization cannot survive and it is 
my humble opinion that not only peace, but civilization 
just the same is indivisible. If we tolerate the plague of 
totalitarian barbarism conquering Europe, if we do nothing 
about its lies and terror, there will be an increasing danger 
of a spread of this disease which may eventually overtake 
whole continents if not all continents. If we let Europe be 
conquered by totalitarianism while large parts of Asia are 
in actual danger already, the rest of our world will face a 
jjtuation which even the boldest minds cannot imagine today. 

| have been, all my life, an admirer of democracy and I 
expect to remain so because I am considered as number one 
enemy of Communism. And I shall expect that I shall re- 
main an admirer of democracy to the end of my life. But I 
could not honestly say that I admire democracy for its efh- 
crency. 

Similarly as in the dire days of Munich, democracy all 
over the world today is timid, undecided, complacent and 
unimaginative. While the totalitarians are planning and 
organizing; international democracy meditates; continu- 
ously postpones even the decisions it has actually taken. By 
this | do not mean war. As a matter of fact, the war is en 
already, as everybody knows, the cold war—and nobody 
knows whether it will eventually result in a hot war or not. 
One thing, however, is certain. Moscow does not want 
any war now and is preparing for a war in the future. And 
the only way to prevent this war is to weaken Communism 
throughout the world, while the Soviet Union is still too 
weak to dare an open war. 

‘Today, Moscow prefers the cold war because it knows 
that time is working for it as long as international democ- 
racy will continue losing its prestige due to its timidity and 
complacency. The Communistic plans are very definite and 
they gained much experience in carrying them out. They 
have harnessed Eastern and Central Europe including east- 
ern Germany. ‘They have streamlined them economically. 
Phey have their Fifth Column throughout the world aided 
by their embassies, consulates, congresses, visitors, and col- 
laborators whom they buy by bribes and favors, not to for- 
get those gullible idealists who mistake Communism for a 
movement eager to improve the conditions of the poor. 

binless the democracies reveal to the public opinion of the 
world what Communism really is and means; unless it 
really convinces the world that not the Communists, but 
the democracies are fighting for progressive reforms, democ- 
racy itself will be doomed. 

Communism confronts the democracies with the same 
problem as Nazism did. The dilemma of the democracies 








was and is that on the one hand they hate war and on the 
other they cannot live together in one world with regimes 
whose power is based on violence, lies, injustice and treach- 
ery while their ultimate goal is world conquest. 

Any arrangements and agreements reached with totali- 
tarian regimes are eventually treaties signed between a de- 
cent man and somebody who keeps the treaty as long only 
as it serves his purposes. Recent history provided us with 
plenty of examples. 

Nobody asks the West to make war on the Soviet Union. 
If you want to prevent the dangerous man from committing 
more crimes, you do not have to kill him right away. You 
have to tame him and to convirce him that, in the case of 
a fight, he would be the loser. 

The men in the Kremlin are dangerous, but they are as 
little crazy as Hitler was. It is true, they are taking chances, 
and so did Hitler. But he did it, because nobody told him 
bluntly and firmly that he had not a chance. 

The Soviet Union must be forced, and I repeat, forced 
by peaceful means, to give up its imperialistic designs, to 
permit its geographical neighbors to select their own gov- 
ernments and their own way of life at their own will, and 
to form unions or one union which would re-establish the 
stability of Europe. 

The program of the Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion shows the way to such a stabilization. The furious 
effort of the Soviet Union to counteract these actions and 
to keep Europe in disorder until Moscow takes over and 
streamlines the chaos for which it is chiefly responsible, ac- 
cording to its own wishes and need, proves itself what the 
ultimate goals of Moscow are: nothing less than the domi- 
nation of the whole continent from which it would spread 
its power to other continents. 

It seems to me that we arrived at a moment in human 
history where mankind will have to decide whether it is to 
spend the coming decades or perhaps centuries in freedom 
or in bondage. 

The underlying issue of power politics which determines 
the present international situation is not an exhaustive ex- 
planation. More than the interests of any single power are 
at stake. All human society as such is in a crisis today and 
1 do not doubt that a general re-organization of this society 
is due in history. 

The question is whether this re-organization will be car- 
ried out violently from above by totalitarian governments 
or from below, by the peoples themselves, with democratic 
government as their trustees. 

This is, as I am thoroughly convinced, the central issue 
of our times and thus, what I consider most important is to 
enlighten all people over the world as to the basic issues of 
the present struggle. This means, by implication, to reveal 
the evils of totalitarianism, be it outright fascist or red- 
fascist, and the values and advantages of democracy. But 
it means also to resist with all the means at our disposal any 
further extension of the totalitarian rule and to use all 
means to weaken Soviet Communism and _ international 
Communism. It means also the obligation to help those 
nations which fell victims to Soviet Communism and are 
much too weak to resist it successfully with their own 
strength. 

This is, of course, a large task and I know very well 
that it cannot be carried out overnight. What is necessary 
today is to realize that the democracies cannot escape this 
responsibility. If they will not fight for the freedom of the 
world today, they will have to fight for their own freedom 
tomorrow. 


‘This present struggle cannot be resolved by a miracle. 
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The day will never come when Stalin would proclaim in 
the Kremlin that he gave up his dreams of world conquest 
and that he decided to restore freedom not only to the 
peoples of Soviet Union, but also to the satellite countries 
and to fly to Washington and sign a treaty of eternal friend- 
ship with the United States. 





MERICA’S failure in China today is the result of 
America’s surrender of principles in the secret Yalta 
agreements. 

Every domestic issue in the United States today is affected 
by our international policy. 

Notwithstanding all this, the fundamental issue by which 
we are confronted internationally is not new. The basis of 
all our international conflicts is still the struggle for indi- 
vidual human rights and self-government. In the past this 
struggle has been described as the conflict between the divine 
right of kings and tyrants against the rights of individuals. 

More than three-fourths of the people of the world today 
are still fighting for self-government and individual liberty. 


Today we may define the issue as a conflict between the 
rights and dignity of the individual against collectivism, 
communism, imperialism, and the various forms of totali- 
tarianism. The battle of the individual against oppression is 
world-wide today. Free enterprise, labor unions, freedom of 
religion, self-government, and justice cannot exist under any 
form of totalitarianism. 


In the age-old fight for liberty, Socrates, a Greek philoso- 
pher, drank hemlock and died in defense of his right to ex- 
press his own opinions. Socrates died nearly 500 years before 
the birth of Christ. 

Christ taught the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. He promulgated the Golden Rule and emphasized 
the importance, the dignity, and the glory of the soul of the 
individual. 

I will not attempt to follow for you tonight the signposts 
of the everlasting conflict throughout history between the in- 
dividual and government for individual liberty. Let me, 
however, call your attention to a few of these signposts in 
the struggle for liberty in the United States. 

The rights of the individual against tyranny were defined 
in Patrick Henry’s “Give me liberty, or give me death’’; in 
Thomas Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence, which 
pledged Americans to support “governments deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.” In the Bill 
of Rights in the Constitution of the United States; in Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, in his Emancipation 
Proclamation, and in his second inaugural address; in 
Woodrow Wilson’s Fourteen Points; and finally, Franklin 
Roosevelt’s and Winston Churchill’s Atlantic Charter. 

Let us have a brief glance at a few of the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter. 

(We, the signatory nations) 
territorial, or other.” 

(All the territory and all the nations given to or taken by 


“seek no aggrandizement, 
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The only way is to keep faith with those principles of 
decency, determination and firmness which made the de- 
mocracies strong and enables them to resist the recent threat 
of world conquest by Hitler and his allies. This is the only 
way, and the sooner we decide to go to it, the quicker shall 
we achieve our common goal. 





Russia was a violation of that principle and that commitment 
by Russia, but all was done with the consent of our diplo- 
mats. ) 


(We) “desire to see no territorial changes that do not 
accord with the freely expressed wishes of the people con- 
cerned.” (The people whose territory has been absorbed by 
Russia were not consulted—they were conquered. ) 

(We) “respect the right of all peoples to choose the form 
of government under which they will live.” (That principle 
has been violated by the imperialist, colonial governments in 
their resubjugation of colonial mandated people. We fur- 
nished lend-lease equipment and weapons to the imperialists 
to resubjugate colonial people at the same time that we were 
liberating the Philippines. ) 

The promulgation of the principles of the Atlantic Charter 
as the objectives for which the United Nations were fight- 
ing, gave new hope to all of the oppressed people of the 
world. The Atlantic Charter was intended to secure for our 
cause the support of all people everywhere who were denied 
self-government, and individual liberty, and whose labor and 
resources were being exploited by more powerful nations. 

Personally, | had occasion to know in more than 20 na 
tions where I served during World War II that the ideals 
of liberty and self-government gave great strength to our 
cause long before the power of American men and munitions 
became effective on the battlefields. 

These principles of the Atlantic Charter were quickly ap- 
proved by 31 nations, including the 4 great antiaxis powers 
which later became known as the United Nations. The 
United Nations, as you know, were not united in fact; they 
were merely associated in the war. They represented ideolo- 
gies that were in deadly conflict with each other. 

After the Atlantic Charter had been finally approved by 
45 nations, there were those who could see that the principles 
of liberty would be detrimental to imperialism, communism, 
to totalitarianism, and conquest. It was then that the Com- 
munists and imperialists who opposed liberty and self-gov- 
ernment began to say that the Atlantic Charter had no bind- 
ing effect as an international agreement; that many of the 
peoples of the world are not qualified for self-government ; 
that the Atlantic Charter was just a press release. These ob- 
jections were first voiced by the imperialists and later by the 
Communists. 


I brought to the attention of President Roosevelt the 
dangers that lay in discarding the fundamental principles of 
liberty. At the President’s direction | prepared for him what 
is now known as the Iran Declaration, which contains this 
statement: 
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“They count upon the participation of Iran, together with 
all other peace-loving nations, in the establishment of inter- 
national peace, security, and prosperity after the war, in 
accordance with the principles of the Atlantic Charter, to 
which all four governments -have subscribed.” 


The Iran Declaration was signed at Tehran on Decem- 
ber 1, 1943, by Stalin for Russia, Churchill for the United 
Kingdom, and Roosevelt for the United States. The Iran 
Declaration unquestionably reaffirmed the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter as the objectives for which the United 
Nations said they were fighting the war. 

But every principle for which we told the world we were 
fighting as stated in the Atlantic Charter and reaffirmed in 
the Iran Declaration, was surrendered in the secret agree- 
ments at Yalta and in subsequent conferences. 


WHuaAt HAPPENED IN CHINA 


‘This brings us again to what happened to China. Remem- 
ber that China relied upon us as her ally and upon the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter. 


What is our policy in China? What is the cause of the 
failure of America’s policy in China? Let us examine the 
history of our Chinese policy. 


In 1787 our first Secretary of State, John Jay, expressed 
\merica’s interest and America’s right to trade in China. 
In 1842 Great Britain defeated China in war and exacted 
from China a treaty granting Britain extra-territorial rights 
and ports. Our Government immediately dispatched Caleb 
Cushing to China. In 1844 Mr. Cushing concluded a Sino- 
American trade treaty which gave America the same rights 
to trade in China as those being enjoyed by Great Britain. 
In 1899 it was evident that the imperialist powers intended 
to partition and dismember China. At that time the Amer- 
ican Secretary of State, John Hay, sent n°tes to Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Russia, and Japan, which coun- 
tries at that time constituted the imperialist powers in Asia, 
declaring the American open-door policy. Out of this back- 
ground grew America’s desire to support the territorial in- 
tegrity and the political independence of China. 


Only a few days before the Japanese struck at Pearl 
Harbor, Secretary of State Cordell Hull on November 26, 
1941, made a den‘and upon Japan. Historically speaking, | 


, am sure that you will remember that Japan had invaded 


China and had set up puppet governments and control over 
large parts of Chinese territory. I will quote only one sen- 
tence from the Hull declaration: 


“The Government of the United States and the Govern- 
ment of Japan will not support—militarily, politically, eco- 
nomically, any government or regime in China other than 
the National Government of the Republic of China with 
capital temporarily at Chungking.” 

In keeping with this outline of our policy in China, I 
now summarize for you the import of the directives that 
were given me at the time I was the personal representative 
of the President of the United States in the Far East, and 
later as Ambassador to China; 

1. ‘To prevent the collapse of the National Government 
of the Republic of China. 

2. To keep the Chinese Army in the war. 

3. To sustain the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek. 

4. To harmonize the relations between the American and 
Chinese military establishments and between the American 
Embassy and the Chinese Government. 


5. To prevent the economic collapse of China. 
6. To unify all anti-Japanese military forces of China. 





7. To support the aspirations of the Chinese people to 
establish for themselves a free, united, democratic govern- 
ment. 

I obtained the approval of the British and Russians for 
nearly all of this policy, specifically for item number 7. 

Our traditional policy in China still supported the funda- 
mental principles of individual liberty and self-government, 
and opposed imperialism and forceful territorial expansion. 

The directives which were given me in China were not 
stated publicly as the policy of the United States by the State 
Department until after my resignation in November 1945. 
American diplomats and the imperialists and Communists 
who opposed self-government and liberty contended that the 
policy that I was making effective in China was my own 
policy and not that of the United States. Of course, that 
charge was untrue. 

Remember, we made war against Japan to uphold the 
Government of the Republic of China. With China’s aid we 
won the war. Why did the American policy in China fail ? 
What is the cause underlying the Communist conquest of 
China? What is the cause of the failure of the Government 
of the Republic of China? 

Clearly and unmistakably, the answer is that the funda- 
mental principles that have made America the greatest unit 
on the face of the earth, and on which our policy in China 
was based—individual rights and _ self-government—were 
surrendered in secret agreements at Yalta. 

That part of the secret agreements made at Yalta per- 
taining to China and Japan is as follows: 

“1. The status quo in Outer Mongolia (the Mongolian 
People’s Republic) shall be preserved ; 

“2. The former rights of Russia violated by the treacher- 
ous attack of Japan in 1904 shall be restored, viz: 

“(a) The southern part of Sakhalin, as well as all the 
islands adjacent to it, shall be returned to the Soviet Union, 

“(b) The commercial port of Darien shall be interna- 
tionalized, the preeminent interests of the Soviet Union in 
this port being safeguarded and the lease of Port Arthur as 
a naval base of the U. S. S. R. restored, 

“(c) The Chinese-Eastern Railroad and the South-Man- 
churian Railroad, which provides an outlet to Darien, shall 
be jointly operated by the establishment of a joint Soviet- 
Chinese company, it being understood that the preeminent 
interests of the Soviet Union shall be safeguarded and that 
China shall retain full sovereignty in Manchuria; 

“3. The Kuril Islands shall be handed over to the Soviet 
Union. 

“It is understood that the agreement concerning Outer 
Mongolia and the ports and railroads referred to above 
will require concurrence of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 
The President will take measures in order to obtain this con- 
currence on advice from Marshal Stalin.” 

The Yalta agreement surrendered the freedoms of three- 
fourths of the people of the world. But let us confine our- 
selves now to what the Yalta secret agreements did to China. 

In violation of the Atlantic Charter, at Yalta the United 
States agreed to the aggrandizement of Russian territory to 
include the Kuril Islands, half of Sakhalin, and the sur- 
rounding islands. 

In violation of the territorial integrity of China, and in 
violation of the Atlantic Charter, a naval base was leased to 
Russia in China at Port Arthur. 

In violation of the Atlantic Charter, and in violation of 
the territorial integrity of China, the United States agreed 
at Yalta to the internationalization of the port of Darien. 
The United States also agreed to give Russia the “‘preemi- 
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nent interest” in Darien which Russia immediately trans- 
lated into exclusive right. 

The United States in secret agreement at Yalta agreed 
to give Russia a half interest in the Chinese Eastern and 
South Manchurian Railways. Again the United States gave 
Russia a preeminent interest which Russia immediately con- 
strued to mean an exclusive right to the control of the rail- 
ways. 

As if all these concessions to Russia, in violation of the 
Atlantic Charter, which had been reafirmed by Marshal 
Stalin, were not enough, the United States further agreed 
that all these concessions to Russia by China would be con- 
curred in by China and “the President will take measures in 
order to obtain this concurrence on advice from Marshal 
Stalin.” 

The student of history and of diplomacy must see in these 
secret agreements by the United States the blueprint which 
has been followed by the Communists in the conquest of 
China. 

At Yalta the United States surrendered not only the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, but also every element of the 
traditional American policy in China. President Roosevelt 
was a sick man at Yalta. One of his chief diplomatic as- 
sistants has proved a complete alibi for what happened at 
Yalta. I do not know who was responsible for the American 
diplomatic debacle at Yalta. 

Let us examine for a moment the arguments against lib- 
erty and self-government presented by the colonial im- 
perialists. You will remember that in the Atlantic Charter 
the imperialists as well as the Communists agreed to “respect 
the right of all people to choose the form of government 
under which they will live.” 

When I raised the question of reaffirmation of that prin- 
ciple at Tehran, the colonial imperialists stated that the 
French, Dutch, and British are America’s best friends as 
well as our nearest blood relatives. Of course, that is true. 
I suggested, however, that the German is the largest single 
blood stream in America and notwithstanding this close 
relationship we seem to have had a few difficulties with the 
Germans. 

Our imperialist friends argued that they would be over- 
populated, and impoverished at home without their colonial 
monopolies abroad. I think that argument is also correct. 
You will notice, however, that the arguments of both the 
Communists and the imperialists leave unanswered the ques- 
tion of the ages, which roughly is something like this: Do 
the ambitions, the greed, or even the dire necessity of one 
nation ever justify the transgression of the rights of weaker 
people? 

In the Declaration of Independence America answered 
that question in the negative. For 168 years—up to the secret 
agreements at Yalta—America always answered that ques- 
tion in the negative. On the insistence of the imperialists and 
the Communists this fundamental American principle was 
surrendered at Yalta. 


Wuy THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA CoULD Not SurRvIvVE 
THE YALTA SURRENDERS 


Let us not be misled into believing that the surrender of 
the rights of individual liberty, territorial integrity, and self- 
government at Yalta is the sole cause of China’s present sit- 
uation. 

When the paternalistic, monopolistic monarchy was over- 
thrown in China, Dr. Sun Yat-sen became the leader of a 
movement to establish “* * * a government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people.” 

The wise leader said that it would take considerable time 


and training to prepare the 450,000,000 Chinese people for 
self-government. 

To give some idea of the transition period that would be 
necessary we need but state that there is less than 10 percent 
literacy in China, compared to 99 percent literacy in the 
United States. 


It should be realized that the Chinese must pass through 
a long period of education and experience in liberty before 
there can be real self-government in China. The totalitarians 
offer both security and self-government at once. They, of 
course, will not be able to deliver either. Individual liberty 
and self-government must be based upon integrity and intel- 
ligence. Communism is based on force. 


Our Communists, both at home and abroad, have been 
shouting that the Government of the Republic of China is 
corrupt. Of course it is. The Republic of China is weak, in- 
efficient, and corrupt, after nearly 40 years of revolution and 
civil war, illiteracy and poverty, oppression and exploitation, 
and including 7 years of war against Japan. 

China has a corrupt system that is known as squeeze. We 
call it graft. We shoud remember that the squeeze in China 
has been rather slim pickings during the revolution and Jap- 
anese war. ‘The disposition of the crooks was the same as 
it always has been, but the Chinese Government did not have 
very much that could be stolen. China was too weak to 
punish the crooks. A few got rich. 


Our Government was strong enough to send the chairman 
of the powerful Military Affairs Committee and one of the 
distinguished generals of the Army to the penitentiary for 
graft. Our Communists and fellow travelers in the United 
States condemn the Republic of China because it is too weak 
after its years of vicissitudes to punish its malefactors. 


Chiang Kai-shek is the successor of Sun Yat-sen and the 
leader of that element in China whose purpose it was to 
establish in China “a government of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people.” Chiang Kai-shek chose to sustain 
the ideals of individual liberty and self-government against 
imperialism and communism. It is true that Chiang Kai-shek 
could not create self-government in China overnight. That 
would have been a miracle. Those who know China know 
that China has a long, hard road to travel before arriving 
at self-government. The Chinese people are not prepared for 
self-government—either by education or by experience. An 
election of the kind we hold in the United States would be 
impossible in present-day China. China did want to emulate 
the United States. The followers of Sun Yat-sen and Chiang 
Kai-shek prepared a constitution for China that is similar in 
every respect to the Constitution of the United States, in- 
cluding the Bill of Rights. 

Chiang Kai-shek led our allies in China. With his aid we 
won the war in China. It was his purpose to build a self- 
government in China. We let him down. The Communists 
have won. We have lost China. We are now talking about 
how we can maintain a moral and military bridgehead in 
China that will not be inside of Russia’s iron curtain. 

We failed at San Francisco to evolve a workable charter 
for the United Nations. We then set up the Council of For- 
eign Ministers for the purpose of bypassing the United Na- 
tions. Instead of building a lasting world peace through the 
United Nations, we began making treaties between nations 
that notoriously have never respected a treaty obligation. 
Instead of relying upon fundamental principles to which our 
associates in two world wars had agreed, we surrendered 
these principles and placed our reliance upon dollars and 
upon force. 


We are now operating in a power bloc. There is but one 
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thing certain about a power alliance and that is that histori- 
cally speaking, power blocs have always led to war. 

It was encouraging to hear the President say in his in- 
augural address that we as a Nation are against both com- 
munism and impesialism and that we will endeavor to build 
peace for the world through the United Nations. 

I remarked once before that there is a vast discrepancy 
between our announced foreign policy and our actual foreign 
policy. 

I said in the beginning that our foreign policy affects 
every domestic issue in our Nation. Our give-away foreign 
policy that enables us to pay for our own surplus with our 
own taxpayers’ money and give it away abroad, does main- 
tain high prices, high national debt, high rate of depletion 


of our national resources, high rate of employment, high 
subsidies for our producers, high military preparedness, high 
taxes and at least temporary prosperity. 

Our policy in giving away money and supplies abroad is 
also intended to gain the favor of the nations which appear, 
just now, to be on our side against Russia. How long the 
American system of free enterprise can endure under such a 
policy remains to be proven. 

We seem today to be relying upon dollars and force and 
the atomic bomb to overcome our mistakes in foreign policy 
and our surrender of fundamental principles. 

We must remain strong and true to our own principles 
if we are to lend our strength to the weak and helpless in 
the everlasting battle for liberty against oppression. 


The Parliamentary Decision on Cloture 


SENATE RIGHTS INVOLVED NOT JUST A DEFINITION OF WORDS 
By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, United States Senator from Michigan 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., March 11, 1949 


R. PRESIDENT, I briefly address myself to the 
pending appeal from the parliamentary decision an- 
nounced last night by the distinguished Vice Presi- 

dent on the point of order submitted by the able Senator from 
Georgia | Mr. Russee]| in connection with the cloture peti- 
tion submitted by the majority leader, the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lucas]. 

It happens that I was the President pro tempore of the 
Senate who faced the hard duty of making the parliamentary 
decision last August, upon which the present controversy is 
considerably based. Therefore, I feel that I have some con- 
tinuing responsibility. I also have a concern to keep the rec- 
ord straight. But I speak without pride of opinion, and 
solely for the purpose of attempting to make clear precisely 
what I believe to be involved in the Senate’s vote on this 
appeal. I have no desire to argue the question, but I think 
it is only fair to what I conceive to be the vital importance 
of this issue that I should restate my position and bring it 
down to date. 

Mr. President, | have not changed my mind about the 
jurisdiction of the present, existing Senate cloture rule. De- 
spite the ingenuous thesis developed by the majority leader 
and by the Vice President to rationalize the latter’s depar- 
ture from what I believe to be the plain mandate of the rules 
and precedents, I continue earnestly to believe that the exist- 
ing rule does not permit cloture on a motion to take up a 
measure. 

With equal tenacity I continue to believe that the rules 
of the Senate are as important to equity and order in the 
Senate as is the Constitution to the life of the Republic, and 
that those rules should never be changed except by the Senate 
itself, in the direct fashion prescribed by the rules themselves. 

One of the immutable truths in Washington’s Farewell 
Address, which cannot be altered even by changing events in 
a changing world, is the following sentence: 

‘The Constitution which at any time exists, until changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is 
sacredly obligatory upon all. 


I respectfully submit, as a basic explanation of my attitude, 
that I accept this admonition without reservation, and I 
think it is equally applicable to the situation which Senators 
here confront, though obviously the comparison cannot be 
literal. But, so far as I am concerned, the Father of his 





Country said to us, by analogy, “The rules of the Senate 
which at any time exist, until changed by an explicit and 
authentic act of the whole Senate, are sacredly obligatory 
upon all.” I think that is the basic issue here today. Men of 
conscience obviously disagree about the facts. I respect 
their good faith, even though we reach opposite conclusions. 


Mr. President, I repeat just a few words of the prelim- 
inary things which I said last August from the Presiding 
Officer’s chair, so that there may be no misunderstanding of 
my motive. I think the Senate rules should be amended, by 
due process of law, to extend the two-thirds cloture rule to 
include motions and the entire parliamentary procedure in- 
volved in the legislative life of a measure. I favor the adop- 
tion of the Hayden-Wherry resolution. I think that unless 
the rule is changed as contemplated by this resolution, the 
Senate has no effective cloture at all, although a determined 
majority can break a filibuster if it really tries. Driven by 
experience to amend my much earlier belief in totally un- 
limited Senate debate, it is my conviction that the Senate 
must not longer leave itself in a legislative strait-jacket and 
impotent to legislate except by the process of exhaustion. 
This cannot be longer condoned in these dangerous days. 

| believe that the Hayden-Wherry resolution perfecting 
cloture by a two-thirds vote meets this need without sacrific- 
ing the Senate’s birthright, which is full, free, fair debate, 
with reasonable opportunity for the presentation of minority 
views and reasonable protection against intolerant and in- 
tolerable gags. To make my attitude totally plain, I think 
that any sort of majority cloture would violate these elemen- 
tal specifications. I think the Hayden-Wherry resolution is 
the wise, rational middle ground. 


But, Mr. President, as I said last August when I made 
my ruling, 1 repeat now, the rules of the Senate as they exist 
at any given time and as they are clinched by precedents 
should not be changed substantively by the interpretive action 
of the Senate’s Presiding Officer, even with the transient 
sanction of an equally transient Senate majority. The rules 
can be safely changed only by the direct and conscious action 
of the Senate itself, acting in the fashion prescribed by the 
rules. Otherwise, no rule in the Senate is worth the paper 
it is written on, and this so-called “greatest deliberative body 
in the world” is at the mercy of every change in parliamen- 
tary authority. 
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In my view this is far more than a contest over the defini- 
tion of words, though it may seem so to the casual bystander. 
This is a contest over the definition of Senate rights. I have 
no more trouble today, as Senator, than I had last August, 
as President pro tempore, in giving priority to what I believe 
to be these vital fundamentals. 

I hasten to say that no word of mine reflects, directly or 
indirectly, on the good faith with which the distinguished 
Vice President is acting. I am sure he does not think he is 
changing the Senate rules by interpretive action. I am sure 
he thinks that after 32 years of darkness, he is uncovering 
the true meaning of the rule. He made it plain at the time 
that he did not agree with the President pro tempore last 
August. Yet his speeches frequently referred to his belief 
that the rules themselves should be changed to accomplish 
such results as he now would achieve by fiat. But I think 
he is substantially consistent. He thought I was wrong then. 
I think, most respectfully, he is wrong now. I suppose this 
is just that difference of opinion which makes horse races, 
as they say in Kentucky. 

But if I may be allowed to say so, with greatest respect, I 
deeply regret that the distinguished Vice President, who was 
then on the Senate floor, did not then put his convictions to 
the test by appealing to the Senate from the decision of the 
Chair. That was the logical showdown hour, if there was 
any serious question about the validity of the ruling of the 
Chair. He did not do so. His then able assistant, the present 
majority leader, did not do so. A pro forma appeal was 
entered by the distinguished senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Tart], but it never was called up. 

Senators who were here on that tense afternoon will recall 
that the President pro tempore repeatedly invited the Senate 
—indeed, he urged the Senate—to test his ruling on appeal. 
He said in plain language that he thought the Senate at the 
very least should decide by its own sovereign vote what it 
wanted the interpretation of the rules to be. But no appeal 
was taken when the President pro tempore ruled that a 
motion to create a new “pending question” is not itself a 
“pending question.” I repeat, no appeal was taken. That is 
deeply significant. 

Mr. Lucas: Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. Vandenberg: Inasmuch as I have mentioned the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, I will. I prefer to conclude my state- 
ment, and then yield. 

Mr. Lucas: Did I correctly understand the Senator from 
Michigan to say that no appeal was taken from the decision 
of the President pro tempore at that time? 

Mr. Vandenberg: I say that an appeal was submitted, but 
not pursued. 

Mr. Lucas: It was debated on the Senator’s side of the 
aisle for a long time, until it was finally withdrawn by the 
Senator who was representing the majority at that time. 

Mr. Vandenberg: Well, whatever point the Senator from 
Illinois is making, I do not know. 

Mr. Lucas: But there was an appeal. 

Mr. Vandenberg: I have said an appeal was made pro 
forma. I have said it did not come from my friend the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, that it did not come from my friend the 
Senator from Kentucky, and that it was never pursued to a 
finish. I submit that the absence of appeal upon that historic 
afternoon etched the precedent just that much deeper into 
the Senate’s own recorded concept of its own rules, and 
makes its overthrow at this late date just that much more 
dubious. If the ruling was right then—and I repeat that it 
stood without final challenge—it is even more right today, 
in view of this circumstance. 

Some say, “Oh, the issue today is different, and therefore 






the precedent last August does not apply today, in March.” 
They say, “Last August the President pro tempore could 
point to the fact that there already was a ‘pending question’ 
before the Senate when he denied the legality of cloture on a 
motion to create a new and different ‘pending question.’ It 
is different now,” they say. ‘All different. Now there is not 


” 


any prior ‘pending question.’ 

That is right; there is not any “pending question” at all. 
There is only a motion to create one. Yet the rule says that 
cloture must attach to a “pending question.” ‘This petition 
seeks to apply cloture to something which does not exist. 
The senior Senator from Michigan confesses that he is not 
impressed with the logic which asserts such a profound differ- 
ence between cloture on a motion to displace a “pending 
question” and cloture on a motion to create one. The latter 
would seem to me to be even more elemental than the former; 
but in both cases it is the “motion” which is ineligible under 
what I believe the rule to be. 

I freely agree, Mr. President, that precedents are rarely 
literal in their parallels, although I believe this one to be 
more literal than usual. And since I want to join the able 
majority leader in pleading, as he did last night, that we 
shall not “split hairs,” and since I want to join him in his 
Scriptural reminder that “The letter killeth, while the spirit 
giveth life,” I respectfully ask to be excused from accepting 
what to me is the curious device by which the August 
precedent is thus sought to be escaped. 

But the issue is now precipitated. Our parliamentary pro- 
cedure has, by indirection, brought the Senate to a vote on a 
parliamentary ruling which would, for the time being, 
produce the same result as is sought to be produced by due 
process through the subsequent adoption of the Hayden- 
Wherry resolution. Thus, we sort of adopt the resolution 
in advance of adopting it. I do not know whether the dic- 
tionaries which Senators have been quoting would define that 
anomaly as “standard practice’ or not. In any event, when 
the Senate decides, I want it distinctly understood that I 
shall act on the basis of its decision in further proceedings 
on this resolution. 

Mr. President, it will be apparent that I attach high 
importance to the approaching roll call. Therefore, | urge 
that all Senators make sure they address their judgment to 
the one and only issue which in my respectful opinion is 
here legitimately involved. I urge that we put first things 
first, and keep them there. 

The one and only legitimate issue in the approaching vote 
is this: What does the present rule of the Senate say and 
mean—not, what would many of us like to have it say and 
mean. We are not voting in this instance on whether we 
want a more effective cloture rule, and our votes are not 
appropriately related to that question. I say again I am one 
of those who do want a two-thirds cloture which shall apply 
to the total parliamentary procedure in respect to any meas- 
ure. I shall so vote when that is the issue before us. But 
that is not the issue here. The immediate pending question 
is solely what the present and existing Senate cloture rule, 
with its interpretive precedents, says and means—that, and 
nothing else. If its present meaning, until changed by direct 
Senate action, is not faithfully protected, it makes little 
difference what we write into this or any other rule. 

It may be said that we really are in effect actually voting 
for more effective cloture, if we sustain the ruling of the 
Vice President, because he would do, by a parliamentary 
device, precisely what the Hayden-Wherry resolution would 
subsequently accomplish by due legislative process. But I 
respectfully submit that this very fact underscores my con- 
tention that this is an affront to due legislative process. My 
point remains that our attitude toward the integrity of the 
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rules, and not our attitude toward cloture, is the one and 
only question legitimately at issue on the approaching roll 
call. 

Let me emphasize this point, Mr. President. I feel it is 
cardinal. I have heard it erroneously argued in the cloak- 
rooms that since the Senate rules themselves authorize a 
change in the rules through due legislative process by a 
majority vote, it is within the spirit of the rules when we 
reach the same net result by a majority vote of the Senate 
upholding a parliamentary ruling of the Vice President 
which, in effect, changes the rules. This would appear to be 
some sort of doctrine of amendment by proxy. It is argued 
that the Senate itself makes the change in both instances by 
majority vote; and it is asked, “What is the difference?” 
Of course, this is really an argument that “the end justifies 
the means.” 


| think there is a great and fundamental difference, Mr. 
President. When a substantive change is made in the rules 
by sustaining a ruling of the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
—and that is what I contend is being undertaken here—it 
does not mean that the rules are permanently changed. It 
simply means, that regardless of precedent or traditional 
practice, the rules, hereafter, mean whatever the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate, plus a simple majority of Senators 
voting at the time, want the rules to mean. We fit the rules 
to the occasion, instead of fitting the occasion to the rules. 
‘Therefore, in the final analysis, under such circumstances, 
there are no rules except the transient, unregulated wishes of 
a majority of whatever quorum is temporarily in control of 
the Senate. ‘That, Mr. President, is not my idea of the 
greatest deliberative body in the world. 

Again, we are not voting, on the next roll call, as to 
whether we do or do not favor new civil-rights legislation. 
I am one of those who do favor sound progress in this direc- 
tion—under cloture if necessary—as my record clearly dem- 
onstrates. I shall continue this record consistently. But 
that is not the pending issue. The pending issue transcends 
any specifle legislative program, no matter how notable or 
worthy. No matter how important its immediate incidence 
may seem to be to many today, the integrity of the Senate’s 
rules is our paramount concern, today, tomorrow, and so 
long as this great institution lives. 

Again, we are not voting, fortunately for me, as the Vice 
President has already good-naturedly said, in a popularity 
contest between the distinguished Vice President and the 
President pro tempore of the last Congress. We are not 
voting in a political contest between a Democratic Vice 
President who rules one way and a Republican President 
pro tempore who ruled another. Perhaps this admonition is 
needless. But I merely want to be sure that none of my 
colleagues shall feel under the slightest compunction to vote 
on a friendship or loyalty basis so far as I am concerned. 
This is a solemn decision—reaching far beyond the im- 
mediate consequence—and it involves just one consideration. 
What do the present Senate rules mean; and, for the sake 
of law and order, shall they be protected in that meaning 
until changed by the Senate itself in the fashion required 
by the rules? 

Here it is in a nut shell. 

The Senate rules say that a cloture petition can be ad- 
dressed to any pending measure. 

The distinguished Vice President, supported by many of 
my closest colleagues, for whose opinion I have the pro- 
foundest respect, says the phrase pending measure includes a 
motion to make a bill or resolution the pending measure. 
He rules that a motion to create a pending measure is itself 
a pending measure. 





The former President pro tempore ruled that the Senate 
cannot create a pending measure until it has adopted the 
motion which undertakes to make it the pending measure. 
Since the rule confines itself to the pending measure, the 
present rule does not authorize cloture on the motion to 
create the measure, which is prerequisite to cloture. 


I submit that this latter construction is the uniform and 
controlling Senate precedent in so far as and in whatever 
degree the precedents are pertinent. Certainly there is no 
shadow of a precedent to the contrary. 

I submit that the very first Senate precedent, back in 1919, 
for whatever it is worth, confirms this view, even though the 
analogy may not be complete. At that time the late Senator 
George W. Norris was sustained, on roll call, on the point 
of order against cloture on’ reservations to a treaty which 
was the pending measure. His position was sustained in a 
Senate overwhelmingly composed of Senators who had 
created the cloture rule and who knew, better than can we, 
what were the rule’s limitations. 


Whatever the appropriate analogy at this point—and be 
it great or small— it will not escape the attention of Senators 
that, within 2 years after the adoption of the cloture rule, it 
was declared by its own authors not to cover the total legis- 
lative process, but really to relate to a correct identification 
of what was a pending measure. We hear it argued that 
these wise men surely intended totally effective cloture with- 
out what are now called loopholes. Well, Mr. President, 
all I know about it is that they themselves created at least 
one so-called loophole within 2 years of their promulgation 
of the rule and they did not act to close it. Others may 
speculate upon their intentions. All I know is what they did 


and did not do. 


I submit that the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, in the recent Eightieth Congress, sustained my view 
when it reported a resolution—the forerunner of the present 
Hayden-Wherry resolution—to extend to motions as well 
as measures, the objective sought to be reached by the ruling 
of the distinguished Vice President. That was a year before 
the President pro tempore’s ruling. Surely the Committee 
on Rules and Administration would not have proposed to 
amend, by due process, the cloture rules to bring motions 
within its jurisdiction if they were already there. It did 
not occur to anyone at that time that they were already there. 

I submit that the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, in the present Eighty-first Congress, takes the same 
view, or it would not have reported the Hayden-Wherry 
resolution to bring, by due process, motions within the juris- 
diction of the cloture rule. Indeed, the current report of the 
Committee on Rules and Administration of the Senate cate- 
gorically asserts that the decision of the President pro 
tempore last August was correct. The opinion of the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration is not lightly to be set 
aside in a problem of this character. _ 

I submit, Mr. President, that every Senator here today is 
conversant with our unanimous-consent procedures. We all 
know, by repetitious experience, that unanimous-consent 
agreements always spell out their reference not only to the 
pending measure, but also to all motions in connection there- 
with. Why? Because it is the rule, the practice, and the 
precedents of the Senate that “pending measures” do not 
include “motions.” 

Senators, it is against this background that today’s appeal 
from the ruling of the Chair—a ruling, I respectfully sub- 
mit, that nullifies this total record—must be considered if we 
are to vote upon the only consideration which we are entitled 
to consult when the integrity of the Senate rules is at stake. 

Finally, Mr. President, I respectfully suggest that if the 
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ruling of the Vice President is not sustained, there still re- 
mains the necessity for passing now cloture legislation by 
due process, and every effort must be made to this end. 
Somewhere, somehow, it ought to be possible to find a 
meeting of minds among reasonable men of good will upon 
a problem of such transcendent importance. There must be 
some reasonable form of effective cloture in the Senate, just 
as there also must be some reasonable form of effective pro- 
tection for full, fair freedom of debate. I personally think 
the Hayden-Wherry resolution is the answer. But whatever 






the right answer, it must be found not only for the sake of 
the public welfare and the national security, but also for 
the sake of the dignity of the United States Senate. 

I prayerfully wish, Mr. President, that instead of en- 
trenching in extreme positions at either end of the argu- 
ment, we might set our minds to an equitable composition 
of a problem which will plague us with increasing bitterness 
and disruption until, by due process, we strike common 
ground. There can be no “winner” in the kind of endless 
battle which goes on here today. 


Lincoln and Edison 


“THEY HURDLED EVERY HANDICAP, ALONE, UNAIDED” 


By GEORGE E. SOKOLSKY, Journalist 
Delivered over the American Broadcasting Co. Stations, February 13, 1949 


Yesterday was the birthday of Abraham Lincoln; on 
Friday was the one hundred and second anniversary of 
the birth of Thomas A. Edison. 

In these days of universal fear and Government control 
of the individual, these two figures stand as peaks of human 
liberty. 

I speak of liberty not in the general terms but specifically 
as the right of the individual to think, to plan, to dream, to 
experiment, to create, to build, according to his own judg- 
ment, assuming his own responsibilities and obligations with- 
out fear of any man, any government, any majority or minor- 
ity, anyone upon this earth. That is liberty. 

We all know the personality and character of Abraham 
Lincoln, but few realize how lonely he was; how he walked 
alone in this sad world where man so often hates man, 
where man’s inhumanity to man brings in its wake wars, 
destruction, chaos. 

I once visited the little village of Salem in Illinois. It 
still stands, much as it used to be, in a State park. Every 
American should make a pilgrimage to that village to see 
the lowly origin, the humble beginnings of one of the great- 
est figures in our history. 

Lincoln read by candlelight in the attic of an inn. There 
all alone, without the aid of teachers, of high school, of 
college, he mastered the English language until he could 
speak with a beauty of words altogether unknown in our 
day of slang, of double talk, of cheap vulgarities. Here, in 
the log building, in a village remote from big cities and 
great centers of learning, among farmers, lumbermen, and 
small storekeepers, he made of himself a competent scholar, 
a lawyer, a great thinker and debater, eventually President 
of the United States. 

We always think of Lincoln as the emancipator of the 
Negro slaves, as the author of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion and the Gettysburg Address. But there is one thing 
that Lincoln wrote that I love for the grandeur of its thought 
and language. It was only a Presidential proclamation an- 
nouncing a day of thanksgiving. Every President writes 
several of those and nobody bothers to read them. But each 
year, on Lincoln’s birthday, I like to read out loud parts of 
that proclamation. I like to read it because it belongs to 
these days as it did to his day. It belongs to all time. 

Let me read you some of it: 

“Whereas it is the duty of nations as well as of men to 
own their dependence upon the overruling power of God, to 
confess their sins and transgressions in humble sorrow, yet 
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with assured hope that genuine repentance will lead to mercy 
and pardon, and to recognize the sublime truth, announced 
in the Holy Scriptures and proven by all history, that those 
nations only are blessed whose God is the Lord: 

“And, insomuch as we know that by His divine law 
nations, like individuals, are subjected to punishments and 
chastisements in this world, may we not justly fear that the 
awful calamity of civil war which now desolates the land 
may be but a punishment inflicted upon us for our presump- 
tuous sins, to the needful end of our national reformation 
as a whole people? We have been the recipients of the 
choicest bounties of heaven; we have been preserved these 
many years in peace and prosperity; we have grown in 
numbers, wealth, and power as no other nation has ever 
grown. But we have forgotten God. We have forgotten the 
gracious hand which preserved us in peace and multiplied 
and enriched and strengthened us, and we have vainly 
imagined, in the deceitfulness of our hearts, that all these 
blessings were produced by some superior wisdom and virtue 
of our own. Intoxicated with unbroken success, we have 
become too self-sufficient to feel the necessity of redeeming 
and preserving grace, too proud to pray to the God that 
made us. 

“It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves before the 
offended power, to confess our national sins, and to pray 
for clemency and forgiveness.” 

Let us pause a moment to look at this tall, homely man, 
walking the world alone and sadly, foreseeing the future 
with great uncertainty. 

Avorauam Lincoln never forgot humility; never hated any 
man; always dreamed of a world of justice, of the brother- 
hood of man in the fatherhood of God. 

Thomas A. Edison also walked alone. He also was unable 
to have much schooling. No professor in a college taught 
him physics. No university gave him a Ph. D. or a Phi Beta 
Kappa key. He wrote no learned thesis nor did anyone 
laud him for his brilliance. 

Whatever he achieved was his own doing—the product 
of one man—of the genius, the perseverance, the diligence of 
one man. The disappointments were his; the achievements 
were his. 

No government subsidized him. No bureau or commission 
directed him. No RFC made loans to him. He passed no 
civil-service examinations, nor did he ask the consent of any 
Presidential commission to pursue his experiments. Thomas 
Edison was a free man. Untutored, unschooled, the master 
of his personality, he went his way, and before he died he 
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had 1,097 United States patents issued to him—more than to 
any other individual. 

I stand here tonight and talk to all of you through a 
microphone and over electric wires. You are far away, but, 
were I on television, you would see me in all my fullness. 
You are sitting in your well-lighted homes, comfortable 
perhaps with a cold drink out of an electric refrigerator. 
You take all this in your stride. Many of you have never 
known when such wonders were not possible. You press a 
button and a dark room is illuminated. You are bored and 
go to a movie to spend an amusing evening or you sit at 
home and see a performance on your television set. The 
room can be light or dark at your wish and convenience. 

I remember when | was a small boy on the East Side of 
New York. The only light we had was an open gaslight. 
Then came the Welsbach mantle and we were all excited 
by the great improvement. ‘Then, one day, we saw electric 
lights all about us. We were amazed at this wonder. But 
soon we took that in our stride. We even complained that 
the streets were still lighted by gaslight. We demanded 
streets lighted by electricity. 

In the many years I lived in China I saw literally millions 
of men and women who had never seen an electric light. 
The only artificial lighting they had—as a matter of fact, 
still have—is an oil lamp or a candle; most of them go to 
bed with the dark and rise at dawn. They are limited in 
their reading, their learning, their leisure by the darkness, 
and what I say of peasant and village life in China was 
equally true of Siberia in very recent years. It is true of 
much of this world. They live in darkness. 

Thomas Edison’s lamp, which we, in our generation, take 
in our stride, is the product of the unending labor of a free 
man—financially poor, uneducated, insecure—who dared to 
dream. He often failed, and after each failure he had to 
borrow the money to take another risk. 

He had to find a container for his light. The sealed glass 
bulb that would not collapse when it warmed up was no 
small matter to work out. Then the problem of finding a 
filament that would produce light but not burn itself out or 
overheat the container—that problem faced the inventor 
with many failures. He tried every known fiber. He even 
tried hair out of a beard. Everything went wrong, except 
his great soul, which shouted, “There shall be light.” 






Outlook for the Securities Market 


PREREQUISITES TO A BULL MARKET 


And finally, he found the exact carbonized cardboard 
which was suitable. But he still faced problems. He had to 
generate the electricity and to carry it from the generator to 
the light. This he had in 1879, but it was not until Sep- 
tember 1882 that a service for the public was started in 
New York City. 

Altogether, Thomas Edison had to obtain 356 patents, 
involving original inventions in an altogether untried field, 
before he could call his work in power generation and dis- 
tribution a success. 

Had he only done this, he would have been one of the 
greatest minds of all time. But Thomas Edison invented 
the phonograph, the motion-picture camera, and he laid the 
foundation for electronics which makes possible radio and 
television. 

No government, no committee, no majority, no minority 
could ever produce the genius of Abraham Lincoln or 
Thomas Edison. No group ever wrote a poem or painted a 
picture. Nor need a man be rich in money or have the ad- 
vantages of formal education or the assurance of security 
from the cradle to the grave to achieve greatness. What 
were the advantages of Beethoven or what the security of 
Mozart? Were they greater than those of Lincoln in the 
log house in Salem or Edison when he peddled newspapers 
on a railroad train? 

The gods among men walk alone. They dream and create 
and nothing can hold them back. They do not fear failure 
any more than they fear insecurity. They are driven by 
their personalities to high accomplishment and when they 
have completed their work, the world is a better place to 
live in because they have been of it. 

And this happens in every age, in every country, among 
all peoples, great and small. Perhaps someone who is listen- 
ing to these words has in his soul some task to do. He may 
fear the consequences of his dream and courage. 

Go forth, as Lincoln and Edison did, for your start today 
could not be more lowly than theirs; your disadvantages 
today could not be as great as theirs. They hurdled every 
handicap, alone, unaided. They reached their goals alone— 
by will and choice and daring. 

And America remembers them everlastingly and celebrates 
their births. 
Thank you 





By JOHN H. LEWIS, Partner, John H. Lewis & Co., Members New York Stock Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered Before the Annual Convention of The Federation of Financial Analysts Societies, New York, N. Y., 


WILL not say that the bear market has ended. It is 
not my intention to predict that a bull market is about 
‘to start. All I can hope to do in these few minutes is 

to stipulate and briefly discuss the conditions which seem to 
me necessary to initiate a bull market of some amplitude and 
duration. It would be unrealistic and presumptuous of me 
not to admit immediately that the timing of the materializa- 
tion of these conditions is to an unusual degree unpredictable. 
| think there are at least two important general prerequi- 
sites to a broad and extended bull market. The trend toward 
war must be reversed. There must be a substantial down- 


ward readjustment in our current level of commodity prices 
and business activity. Never in our history has a bull market 
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started after many months of record peacetime business or 
after a long and sharp advance in commodity prices. Never 
has a bull market begun in the shadows of an impending 
World War or amidst the fears thereof. 

One may reasonably hold the view that war is not im- 
minent. There are ample reasons why Russia should fear our 
power. There is much presumption of her comparative lack 
of military and transportation equipment. Logic, on our 
side, argues for near-term peace. But it should be realized 
that dictators are prone to live dangerously. Often they mis- 
judge the reaction of their enemies to their own aggressive 
moves. 

At this time, few would deny that there is a world strug- 
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gle for power. Russia wants world domination. The Western 
countries seek a balance of power that will insure peace. At 
some time these two concepts and strivings will produce 
conflict, if their distinct goals are adhered to stubbornly. 
The more successful the Western powers are in effectuating 
the Atlantic Pact, a Mediterranean military alliance, a re- 
habilitation of backward areas in Africa, etc., the nearer we 
are to a decision. If Russia thinks the tide of the balance of 
power is running against her, she must reach a clear-cut 
decision as to whether war or appeasement is the wiser 
course, whether immediate action or playing for time is to 
her advantage. 

So while one may think that war is not an immediate 
prospect, it would seem that the danger of a breach in world 
peace cannot be ignored. Until the issue is decided, one way 
or the other, it will lay like a London fog over the visibility 
in the market places. The history of our stock market from 
the peace settlement at Munich in the fall of 1938 to Sep- 
tember, 1939 gives substantial support to the conclusion that 
a pre-war market is a period of sagging confidence charac- 
terized by a nervous, erratic stock market but one with a 
downtrend. The reason is simple. No one could be sure if 
war came, how much corporate profits would be affected by 
taxation, Governmental controls, the shift to war from peace 
activities, and the destruction of plant facilities. How would 
you feel if you owned Republic Steel stock and its plants 
were blown up during the first few days of a war? More- 
over, if that occurred at the same time that the company’s 
transfer office and your securities were destroyed, what would 
be your reaction? How could you think then of stocks being 
cheap or dear? I do not throw out these ideas as forecasts 
at all, but rather as probable psychological influences or 
questions that will increasingly pervade the minds of in- 
vestors, if the world tension increases. The conclusion is 
that unless that tension diminishes or disappears, a caution 
will be engendered among investors which will prevent a 
bull market of any important scope or duration. 

Now I come to the business cycle and the commodity price 
level. You all know that the Federal Reserve Board index 
of industrial production is currently about 190, that this 
index averaged 183 for the past three calendar years and that 
the average for industrial production during the four years, 
1936-1939, as measured by this index, was 103.5. You are 
familiar with the fact that The Cleveland Trust index of 
business activity, adjusted for the growth of population and 
the long-term trend of production, was 31.7% above normal 
last December, at which time it had been above normal for 
34 successive months. Not since 1790 had this index recorded 
such a long-sustained and high level of activity. For the 
three years ending December 31, 1948 it has averaged 24.2% 
above normal. 

As for the wholesale commodity price level as measured 
by the index of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it is at about 
158.5 against 100 in 1926. That compares with a post-war 
monthly high of 169.5 last August, an average of 146 for 
the three years, 1946-1948, and a four years’ average of 
80.7 for 1936-1939. 

Business activity is only down between 2 and 242% from 
its post-war peak. Wholesale commodity prices, measured by 
the above index, are down 6.4%. There is not anything in 
the immediate post-war years, after important previous wars 
in this country, to suggest that primary post-war depressions 
can be limited to any such small percentage declines in busi- 
ness activity and wholesale commodity prices, as we have 
had in the past few months. From the peaks of commodity 
prices (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics) after or near the 
end of World War I, the Civil War and the War of 1812, 


business activity (Cleveland Trust index) declined respec- 





tively 30%, 16% and 16% to the bottoms of those business 
declines. The corresponding percentage decreases in com- 
modity prices were 40%, 18% and 23%. You will note 
these percentage figures are for periods from the peaks of 
commodity prices to the bottoms of the business declines. 

We were engaged in World War I as combatants for 
about one year and seven months. About fourteen months 
after the Armistice in November, 1918, the peak of business 
activity was witnessed and within twenty months after that 
Armistice commodity prices had started to decline. We were 
directly entangled in World War II for about 3 2-3 years. 
About 3 years and 2 months after V-J Day we presumably 
reached the peak of the recent primary post-war boom. In 
other words, it took 90% of the time we were in World 
War II to reach a post-war business top after the Armistice, 
whereas the time lapse between the end of World War I 
and the business peak in 1920 equalled only about 74% of 
our actual fighting time in that War. There are obvious 
differences between these two post-war periods. But with 
probably some 40 industries having caught up with deferred 
and current demands, there no longer seems much doubt 
that our post-war boom is over in so far as it is not stim- 
ulated by artificial or extraordinary demands. 

So here we are riding on top of a wave of physical indus- 
trial production almost 90% above the average for the years 
1936-1939 and some 30% above an estimated normal. That 
production is being sold at a wholesale price level some 96% 
above those pre-war years. We have sinned economically. 
There will be retribution in so far as the economy is free 
from political influence. From a peak in January, 1920 to a 
low in March, 1921, some fourteen months, business de- 
clined 31% while wholesale commodity prices from May, 
1920 to January, 1922 tobogganed 45%. 

I have never believed that this post-war business and price 
adjustment period could be accomplished in piecemeal 
fashion, that we could get by with a small decline in business 
and commodity prices and then proceed to new heights or 
continue at a very high level. It has seemed to me that the 
individual business declines would fan out or spread until 
the heavy industries were affected, that Federal expenditures 
to relieve unemployment would come too late. Then, with 
the durable and non-durable goods industries all in gear, the 
slide down would not be enjoyable. 

That is, I do not believe the business decline ahead this 
year will be limited to any 5% or 10%. I know that many 
capable estimates are in that range. But I can’t remember 
that any business forecaster in the spring of 1937 estimated 
business would decline 32% within nine months. How can 
anyone measure the net result flowing from the psychological 
attitudes and necessities of 145,000,000 people and millions 
of enterprisers in a period of initially declining business and 
commodity prices from an exceptionally high level and turn 
up with an estimated business decline of a nice round figure 
like 5% or 10%? 

In times like these, certain segments of our population get 
priced out of markets, the production of such affected indus- 
tries declines, the output of other industries recedes because 
deferred demands have been satisfied, unemployment in- 
creases, other industries are affected by the general decline 
in purchasing power, aggregate corporate earnings drop, 
expenditures on new plant and equipment are cut and plans 
for such expansions are shelved, new financing becomes in- 
creasingly difficult, the bankers have a habit of calling loans 
and being more reluctant about making new ones, millions 
of families become fearful of unemployment and curtail the 
range and amount of their expenditures, from retailer to 
manufacturer the desire to cut inventories becomes urgent, 
the revenues of various divisions of the Government are 
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sliced and their expenditures are apt to be affected if there 
is any regard for a balanced budget, etc. No, once you have 


climbed to the top of a high and barren mountain peak, the 
accuracy of any estimate of just how far down you will 
tumble, if you fall, is open to question, even though some 


distance down there may be shrubs or trees to stop your fall. 

If war tension is to be with us, and at the same time we 
have a rather rapid descent in the business and commodity 
price curves, then a bull market is hardly to be expected in 
near-by months. But such a conclusion is too cramped in its 
viewpoint. Looming up ahead as a stock market factor of 
possibly dominating importance eventually, assuming peace, 
is the growing inflationary outlook. The prospect for Federal 
deficit spending will increase as business activity, profits and 
income decrease and unemployment increases. Our Govern- 
iment is now influenced so much by pressure groups and social 
mindedness that dependence on a_balanced-budget fiscal 
policy can hardly be relied upon. Rather, within a year we 
may well see an abandonment of what sound fiscal policies 
we have left. There is even a legal reason for such an expec- 
tation. President ‘Truman in his message to Congress on 
the State of the Union early this year said: “The Employ- 
ment Act of 1946 pledges the Government to use all its re- 
sources to promote maximum employment, production and 
purchasing power.” I have not time now to expand on the 
importance or incidence of our growing inflationary back- 
yround on our markets. However, I must say that in time, 
if the international tension is eliminated and after the com- 


ing adjustments in business activity and the price level, it 
may well become a controlling and powerful bullish stim- 
ulant in the stock market. 

In summarizing, I believe that as long as there is no 
abatement in the war tension, a big bull market is unlikely. 
That conclusion would seem warranted even though there 
is a substantial decline in business activity and commodity 
prices, and we also embark again on a program of moderate 
deficit spending. However, if our stock market declines 
sharply from the combined impact of rapidly deteriorating 
business and a new war scare, then I would think a few 
stocks of well-managed and financially strong companies 
should be bought. Under those circumstances, the risks of 
holding good stocks for the long term ought to be sufficiently 
minimized to warrant some commitments. The theory would 
be not that a bull market is necessarily just ahead, but rather 
that the processes of inflation in this country would ulti- 
mately result in, at least, substantial paper profits on such 
purchases. If our country should be defeated in war or suc- 
cumb to Communism, it might not matter anyway whether 
we held cash, property or stocks. 

Probably after unemployment reaches a level of some 5,- 
000,000 then threats to peace or their subsidence will vie 
with inflationary prospects and actions to dominate the be- 
havior of the stock market. 

Finally, I believe this year will be a time for thinking what 
and when common stocks should be bought. It does not seem 
to me that the background is sufficiently clarified to warrant 
broad-scale purchases yet. 


United We Stand Secure 


WAR NOT INEVITABLE 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Leader of the Opposition, British House of Commons, London, England 
Delivered at the Mid-Century Convocation of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


AM honored by your wish that I should take part in 
the discussions of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. We have suffered in Great Britain by the lack 
of colleges of university rank in which engineering and the 
allied subjects are taught. Industrial production depends on 
technology and it is because the Americans, like the pre-war 
Germans, have realized this and created institutions for the 
advanced training of large numbers of high-grade engineers 
to translate the advances of pure science into industrial tech- 
nique, that their output per head and consequent standard 
of life are so high. It is surprising that England, which was 
the first country to be industrialized, has nothing of com- 
parable stature. If tonight I strike other notes than those of 
material progress, it implies no want of admiration for all 
the work you have done and are doing. My aim, like yours, 
is to be guided by balance and proportion. 

The outstanding feature of the twentieth century has been 
the enormous expansion in the numbers who are given the 
opportunity to share in the larger and more varied life which 
in previous periods was reserved for the few and for the very 
few. This process must continue and we trust at an increas- 
ing rate. If we are to bring the broad masses of the people 
in every land to the table of abundance, it can only be by 
the tireless improvement of all our means of technical pro- 
duction, and by the diffusion in every form of education of 
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an improved quality to scores of millions of men and women. 


Even in this darkling hour I have faith that this will go on. 
I rejoice in Tennyson’s lines: 


“Men, my brothers, men, the workers, ever reaping 
something new; 

That which they have done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do.” 


I was however a little disquieted that you find it necessary 
to debate the question, to quote Dr. Burchard’s opening ad- 
dress, “Whether the problem of world production yielding at 
least a minimum living to the whole population can be 
solved, and whether man has so destroyed the resources of his 
world that he may be doomed to die of starvation.” If, with 
all the resources of modern science, we find ourselves unable 
to avert world famine, we shall all be to blame, but a 
peculiar responsibility would rest upon the scientists. I do 
not believe they will fail, but if they do, or were not allowed 
to succeed, the consequences would be very unpleasant be- 
cause it is certain that mankind would not agree to starve 
equally, and there might be some very sharp disagreements 
about how the last crust was to be shared. This would 
simplify our problem in an unduly primordial manner. 

I feel somewhat overawed in addressing this vast scientific 
and learned audience on the subjects which your panels are 
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discussing. I have no technical and no university education, 
and have just had to pick up a few things as I went along. 
Therefore I speak with a diffidence, which I hope to over- 
come as I proceed, on these profound scientific, social and 
philosophic issues, each of which claims a life-long study 
for itself, and are now to be examined, as school men would 
say, not only in their integrity but in their relationship, 
meaning thereby not only one by one but all together. 

I was so glad that in the first instance you asked me to 
talk about the past rather than to peer into the future be- 
cause I know more about the past than I do about the 
future, and I was well content that the President of the 
United States, whose gift of prophecy was so remarkably 
vindicated by recent electoral results, should have accepted 
that task. We all regret that his heavy state duties prevent 
him from being here tonight. I shall therefore presently have 
to do a little of the peering myself. 


For us in Britain the nineteenth century ended amid the 
glories of the Victorian era, and we entered upon the dawn 
of the twentieth in high hope for our country, our empire 
and the world. The latter and larger part of the nineteenth 
century had been the period of liberal advance. In 1900, 
a sense of moving hopefully forward to brighter, broader 
and easier days was predominant. Little did we guess that 
what has been called the Century of the Common Man 
would witness as its outstanding feature more common men 
killing each other with greater facilities than any other five 
centuries together in the history of the world. But we 
entered this terrible twentieth century with confidence. We 
thought that with improving transportation, nations would 
get to know each other better. We believed that as they got 
to know each other better they would like each other more, 
and that national rivalries would fade in a growing interna- 
tional consciousness. We took it almost for granted that 
science would confer continual boons and blessings upon us, 
would give us better meals, better garments and better 
dwellings for less trouble, and thus steadily shorten the hours 
of labor and leave more time for play, and culture. In the 
name of ordered but unceasing progress, we saluted the age 
of democracy expressing itself ever more widely through 
parliaments freely and fairly elected on a broad or universa! 
franchise. We saw no reason why men and women should 
not shape their own home life and careers without being 
cramped by the growing complexity of the state, which was 
to be their servant and the protector of their rights. You 
had the famous American maxim, “Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed,” and we both 
noticed that the world was divided into peoples that owned 
the governments and governments that owned the peoples. 
At least I heard all this around that time and liked some of 
it very much. 

I was a Minister in the British Liberal Government, 
returned with a great majority in 1906. That new Liberal 
Government arrived in power with much of its message 
already delivered and most of its aims already achieved. The 
days of hereditary aristocratic privilege were ended or num- 
bered. The path was opened for talent in every field of 
endeavor. Primary education was compulsory, universal and 
free, or was about to become so. New problems arising from 
former successes awaited the new administration. The inde- 
pendence of the proletariat from thralldom involved at least 
a minimum standard of life and labor and security for old 
age, sickness, and the death of the family breadwinner. It 
was to these tasks of social reform and insurance that we 
addressed ourselves. The name of Lloyd George will ever 
be associated in Great Britain with this new departure. I 





am proud to have been his lieutenant in this work and also 
as a Conservative Chancellor of the Exchequer and later as 
head of the war-time National coalition to have carried 
these same themes further forward on a magnified scale. 


ADVENT OF ArIR POWER 


Science presently placed novel and dangerous facilities in 
the hands of the most powerful countries. Humanity was 
informed that it could make machines that would fly through 
the air and vessels which could swim beneath the surface 
of the seas. The conquest of the air and the perfection of 
the art of flying fulfilled the dream which for thousands of 
years had glittered in human imagination. Certainly it was 
a marvelous and romantic event. Whether the bestowal of 
this gift upon an immature civilization composed of compet- 
ing nations whose nationalism grew with every advance of 
democracy and who were as yet devoid of international 
organization, was a blessing or a curse has yet to be proved. 
On the whole I remain an optimist. For good or ill air 
mastery is today the supreme expression of military power, 
and fleets and armies, however necessary and important, 
must accept subordinate rank. This is a memorable mile- 
stone in the march of man. 


The submarine, to do it justice, has never made any claim 
to be a blessing or even a convenience. I well remember, 
when it became an accomplished military fact of peculiar 
significance to the British Isles and the British Navy, there 
was a general belief even in the Admiralty, where I presided, 
that no nation would ever be so wicked as to use these under- 
water vessels to sink merchantmen at sea. How could a 
submarine, it was asked, provide for the safety of the crews 
of the merchant ships it sank? Public opinion was shocked 
when old Admiral Fisher bluntly declared that this would 
be no bar to their being used by the new and growing Ger- 
man Navy in a most ruthless manner. His prediction was 
certainly not stultified by what was soon to happen. 


Here then we have these two novel and potent weapons 
placed in the hands of highly nationalized sovereign states in 
the early part of the twentieth century, and both of them 
dwell with us today for our future edification. 

A third unmeasured sphere opened to us as the years 
passed, which, for the sake of comprehensive brevity, I will 
describe as radar. This radar, with its innumerable variants 
and possibilities, has so far been the handmaiden of the air, 
but it has also been the enemy of the submarine, and in 
alliance with the air may well prove its exterminator. 


THE CHANGING WorLD 


In the first half of the twentieth century, fanned by the 
crimson wings of war, the conquest of the air affected pro- 
foundly human affairs. It made the globe seem much bigger 
to the mind and much smaller to the body. The human 
biped was able to travel about far more quickly. This 
greatly reduced the size of his estate, while at the same time 
creating an even keener sense of its exploitable value. In 
the nineteenth century Jules Verne wrote “Round the 
World in Eighty Days.” It seemed a prodigy. Now you can 
get ’round it in four; but you do not see much of it on the 
way. The whole prospect and outlook of mankind grew 
immeasurably larger, and the multiplication of ideas also 
proceeded at an incredible rate. This vast expansion was 
unhappily not accompanied by any noticeable advance in the 
stature of man, either in his mental faculties, or his moral 
character. His brain got no better, but it buzzed more 
The scale of events around him assumed gigantic proportions 
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while he remained about the same size. By comparison there- 
fore he actually became much smaller. We no longer had 
vreat men directing manageable affairs. ‘The need was to 
discipline an array of gigantic and turbulent facts. To this 
task we have certainly so far proved unequal. Science be- 
stowed immense new powers on man and at the same time 
reated conditions which were largely beyond his compre- 
hension and still more beyond his control. While he nursed 
the illusion of growing mastery and exalted in his new 
trappings, he became the sport and presently the victim of 
tides, and currents, of whirlpools and tornadoes amid which 
he was far more helpless than he had been for a long time. 

Hopeful developments in many directions were proceeding 
in 1914 on both sides of the Atlantic and seemed to point to 
an age of peace and plenty when suddenly violent events 
broke in upon them. For more than forty years there had 
been no major war in Europe. Indeed, since the Civil War 
in the United States, there had been no great struggle in the 
West. A spirit of adventure stirred the minds of men and 
was by no means allayed by the general advance of prosperity 
and science. On the contrary, prosperity meant power, and 
science offered weapons. We read in the Bible “Jeshurun 
waxed fat and wicked.” For several generations Britannia 
had ruled the waves—for long periods at less cost annually 
than that of a single modern battleship. 


THe NAVAL RIVALRIES 


History will say that this great trust was not abused. 
American testimony about the early period of the Monroe 
[doctrine is upon record. There was the suppression of the 
slave trade. During our prolonged period of naval su- 
premacy undeterred by the rise of foreign tariffs, we opened 
ur ports freely to the commerce of the world. Our colonial 
and Oriental empire, even our coastal trade, was free to the 
Jhipping of all the nations on equal terms. We in no way 
ought to obstruct the rise of other states or navies. For 
nearly the whole of the nineteenth century the monopoly of 
sea power in British hands was a trust discharged faithfully 
in the general interest. But now in the first decade of the 
twentieth century, with new patterns of warships, naval 
rivalries became acute and fierce. Civilized governments 
began to think in dreadnoughts. It would in such a setting 
have been very difficult to prevent the first world war. 

There was, of course, one way—one way then as now— 
the creation of an international instrument, strong enough 
to adjust the disputes of nations and enforce its decisions 
against an aggressor. Much wisdom, eloquence and earnest 
effort was devoted to this theme in which the United States 
took the lead, but we only got as far as the World Court 
it ‘The Hague and improvements in the Geneva Convention. 
The impulses toward a trial of strength in Europe were the 
stronger. Germany, demanding her ‘“‘place in the sun,” was 
faced by a resolute France with her military honor to regain. 
England, in accordance with her foreign policy of three 
hundred years, sustained the weaker side. France found an 
ally in the Russia of the Czars and Germany in the crumbl- 
ing empire of the Hapsburgs. The United States, for rea- 
sons which were natural and traditional, but no longer so 
valid as in the past, stood aloof and expected to be able to 
watch as a spectator, the thrilling, fearful drama unfold 
from across what was then called “the broad Atlantic.” 
These expectations were not borne out by what happened. 

After four and a half years of hideous mechanical slaugh- 
ter, illuminated by infinite sacrifice, but not relieved by 
strategy or generalship, the victorious allies assembled at 
Versailles. High hopes and spacious opportunities awaited 





them. War stripped of every pretention of glamour or 
romance, had been brought home to the masses of the peoples 
in forms never before experienced except by the defeated. 
To stop another war was the supreme object and duty of 
the statesmen who met as friends and allies around the peace 
table. ‘They made great errors. The doctrine of self-deter- 
mination was not the remedy for Europe, which needed 
above all things, unity and larger groupings. The idea that 
the vanquished could pay the expenses of the victors was a 
destructive and crazy delusion. The failure to strangle Bol- 
shevism at its birth and to bring Russia, then prostrate 
by one means or another, into the general democratic system 
lies heavy upon us today. Nevertheless the statesmen at 
Versailles, largely at the inspiration of President Wilson, an 
inspiration implemented effectively by British thought, 
created the League of Nations. This is their defense before 
history, and had the League been resolutely sustained and 
used, it would have saved us all. 

This was not to be. Another ordeal even more appalling 
than the first lay before us. Even when so much else had 
failed we could have obtained a prolonged peace, lasting all 
our lives at least, simply by keeping Germany disarmed in 
accordance with the treaty, and by treating her with justice 
and magnanimity. This latter condition was very nearly 
achieved at Locarno in 1925, but the failure to enforce the 
disarmament clauses, and above all, to sustain the League of 
Nations, both of which purposes could easily have been 
accomplished, brought upon us the second World War. 
Once again the English speaking world gloriously but nar- 
rowly emerged, bleeding and breathless, but united as we 
never were before. This un‘'v is our present salvation, be- 
cause after all our victor we are now faced by perils, 
both grave and near, and by problems more dire than have 
ever confronted Christian civilization, even in this twentieth 
century of storm and change. 


Key or DELIVERANCE 


There remains however a key of deliverance. It is the 
same key which was searched for by those who labored to 
set up the World Court at The Hague in the early years of 
the century. It is the same conception as animated President 
Wilson and his colleagues at Versailles, namely the creation 
of a world instrument capable at least of giving to all its 
members security against aggression. The United Nations 
organization which has been erected under the inspiring 
leadership of my great war-time friend, President Roosevelt, 
in place of the former League, has so far been rent and 
distracted by the antagonism of Soviet Russia and by the 
fundamental schism which has opened between Communism 
and the rest of mankind. But we must not despair. We 
must persevere, and if the gulf continues to widen, we must 
make sure that the cause of freedom is defended by all the 
resources of combined forethought and superior science. 
Here lies the best hope of averting a third world struggle, 
and a sure means of coming through it without being en- 
slaved or destroyed. 

One of the questions which we are debating here is 
defined as “the failure of social and political institutions 
to keep pace with material and technical change.” Scientists 
should never underrate the deep-seated qualities of human 
nature and how, repressed in one direction they will cer- 
tainly break out in another. The genus homo—if I may 
display my Latin—is a tough creature who has traveled here 
by a very long road. His nature has been shaped and his 
virtues ingrained by many millions of years of struggle, fear 
and pain, and his spirit has, from the earliest dawn of his- 
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tory, shown itself upon occasion capable of mounting to the 
sublime, far above material conditions or mortal terrors. 
He still remains as Pope described him two hundred years 
ago: 

“Placed on this isthmus of a middle state 

A being darkly wise and rudely great 

Created half to rise and half to fall 

Great lord of all things, yet a prey to all. 

Sole judge of truth in endless error hurled, 

The glory, jest and riddle of the world.” 


In his introductory address, Dr. Burchard, the Dean of 
Humanities, spoke with awe of “an approaching scientific 
ability to control men’s thoughts with precision.” I shall 
be very content if my task in this world is done before that 
happens. Laws just or unjust may govern men’s actions. 
Tyrannies may restrain or regulate their words. The 
machinery of propaganda may pack their minds with false- 
hood and deny them truth for many generations of time. 
But the soul of man thus held in trance or frozen in a long 
night can be awakened by a spark coming from God knows 
where and in a moment the whole structure of lies and 
oppression is on trial for its life. People in bondage should 
never despair. Science no doubt could if sufficiently per- 
verted exterminate us all, but it is not in the power of 
material forces in any period which the youngest here to- 
night need take into practical account, to alter the main 
elements in human nature or restrict the infinite variety of 
forms in which the soul and genius of the human race can 
and will express itself. 

How right you are in this great institution of technical 
study and achievement to keep a Dean of Humanities and 
give him so commanding a part to play in your discussions! 
No technical knowledge can outweigh knowledge of the 
humanities, in the gaining of which philosophy and history 
walk hand in hand. Our inheritance of well-founded slowly 
conceived codes of honor, morals and manners, the passionate 
convictions which so many hundreds of millions share to- 
gether of the principles of freedom and justice, are far more 
precious to us than anything which scientific discoveries 
could bestow. Those whose minds are attracted or com- 
pelled to rigid and symmetrical systems of government 
should remember that logic, like science, must be the servant 
and not the master of man. Human beings and human 
societies are not structures that are built or machines that 
are forged. They are plants that grow and must be tended 
as such. Life is a test and this world a place of trial. Al- 
ways the problems—or it may be the same problem—will be 
presented to every generation in different forms. The prob- 
lems of victory may be even more baffling than those of 
defeat. However much the conditions change, the supreme 
question is how we live and grow and bloom and die, and 
how far each life conforms to standards which are not 
wholly related to space or time. 


THANKS TO AMERICA 


Here I speak not only to those who enjoy the blessings 
and consolation of revealed religion but also to those who 
face the mysteries of human destiny alone. The flame of 
Christian ethics is still our highest guide. To guard and 
cherish it is our first interest, both spiritually and materially. 
The fulfilment of spiritual duty in our daily life is vital to 
our survival. Only by bringing it into perfect application 
can we hope to solve for ourselves the problems of this 
world and not of this world alone. 


I cannot speak to you here tonight without expressing 









to the United States—as I have perhaps some right to do— 
the thanks of Britain and of Europe for the splendid part 
America is playing in the world. Many nations have risen 
to the summit of human affairs, but here is a great example 
where new-won supremacy has not been used for self- 
aggrandisement but only for further sacrifice. 


Three years ago I spoke at Fulton under the auspices of 
President Truman. Many people here and in my own coun- 
try were startled and even shocked by what I said. But 
events have vindicated and fulfilled in much detail the 
warnings which I deemed it my duty to give at that time. 

Today there is a very different climate of opinion. I am 
in cordial accord with much that is being done. We have, 
as dominating facts, the famous Marshall aid, the new unity 
in Western Europe and now the Atlantic pact. How has 
this tremendous change in our outlook and policy been 
accomplished? The responsibile Ministers in all the coun- 
tries concerned deserve high credit. There is credit enough 
for all. In my own country the Foreign Secretary, Mr. 
Bevin, who has come here to sign the Atlantic pact, has 
shown himself, like many American public men, above mere 
partisan interests in dealing with these national and world 
issues. No one could, however, have thought about these 
immense changes in the feeling of the United States, Great 
Britain and Europe but for the astounding policy of the 
Russian Soviet government. We may well ask, “Why have 
they deliberately acted so as to unite the free world against 
them?” It is certainly not because there are not very able 
men among them. Why have they done it? I offer you my 
own answer to this strange conundrum. It is because they 
fear the friendship of the West more than its hostility. 
They cannot afford to allow free and friendly intercourse 
to grow up between the vast area they control and the 
civilization of the West. The Russian people must not see 
what goes on outside, and the world must not see what 
goes on inside the Soviet domain. Thirteen men in the 
Kremlin, holding down hundreds of millions of people and 
aiming at the rule of the world, feel that at all costs they 
must keep up the barriers. Self-preservation, not for Russia, 
but for themselves, lies at the root and is the explanation 
of their sinister and malignant policy. 


SITUATION UNPRECEDENTED 


In consequence of the Soviet conduct the relations of 
Communist Russia with the other great powers of the 
world are without precedent in history. Measures and coun- 
ter-measures have been taken on many occasions which in 
any previous period could only have meant armed conflict. 
The situation has been well described by distinguished 
Americans as the “cold war.” And the question is asked, 
“Are we winning the cold war?” This cannot be decided by 
looking at Europe alone. We must also look to Asia. The 
worst disaster since our victory has been the collapse of 
China under Communist attack and intrigue. China, in 
which the United States have always taken a high interest, 
comprises an immense part of the population of the world. 
The absorption of China and India into the Kremlin-con- 
trolled Communist empire would certainly bring measureless 
bloodshed and misery to eight or nine hundred million 
people. 

On the other hand the position in Europe has so far been 
successfully maintained. The prodigious effort of the Berlin 
air lift has carried us through the winter. Time though 
dearly-bought, has been gained for peace. The efficiency of 
the American and British Air Forces has been proved and 
improved. Most of all the spectacle of the British and 
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Americans trying to feed the two million Germans in Ber- 
lin, while the Soviet government was trying to starve them, 
has been an object lesson to the German people, far beyond 
anything that words could convey. I trust that small and 
needless provocations of German sentiment may be avoided 
by the Western powers. The revival and union of Europe 
cannot be achieved without the earnest and freely-given aid 
of the German people. 


The air lift has fully justified itself. Nevertheless fear 
and its shadows brood over Western Europe today. A month 
ago in Brussels I spoke to a meeting of 30,000 Belgians. I 
could feel at once their friendship and their anxiety. They 
have no Atlantic Ocean, no English Channel, between them 
and the Russian Communist armored divisions. Yet they 
bravely and ardently support the cause of United Europe. 
| was also conscious of the hope and faith which they, like 
the Greek people, place in the United States. 


We are now confronted with something quite as wicked 
but in some ways more formidable than Hitler, because 
Hitler had only the Herrenvolk pride and anti-Semitic 
hatred to exploit. He had no fundamental theme. But these 
thirteen men in the Kremlin have their hierarchy and a 
church of Communist adepts, whose missionaries are in 
every country as a fifth column, awaiting the day when they 
hope to be the absolute masters of their fellow-countrymen 
and pay off old scores. They have their anti-God religion 
and their Communist doctrine of the entire subjugation of 
the individual to the state. Behind this stands the largest 
army in the world, in the hands of a government pursuing 
imperialist expansion, as no Czar or Kaiser had ever done. 

I must not conceal from you the truth as I see it. It is 
certain that Europe would have been communized and Lon- 
don under bombardment some time ago but for the deterrent 
of the atomic bomb in the hands of the United States. 


Is Time on Our Sipe? 


Another question is also asked. Is time on our side? That 
is not a question that can be answered except within strict 
limits. We have certainly not an unlimited period of time 
before a settlement should be achieved. The utmost vigi- 
lance should be practiced but I do not think myself that 
violent or precipitate action should be taken now. War is 
not inevitable. The Germans have a wise saying, “The trees 
do not grow up to the sky.” Often something happens to 
turn or mitigate the course of events. Four or five hundred 
years ago Europe seemed about to be conquered by the 
Mongols. Two great battles were fought almost on the 
same day near Vienna and in Poland. In both of these the 
chivalry and armed power of Europe was completely shat- 
tered by the Asiatic hordes. It seemed that nothing could 
avert the doom of the famous continent from which modern 
civilization and culture have spread throughout the world. 
But at the critical moment the great Khan died. The suc- 
cession was vacant and the Mongol armies and their leaders 
trooped back on their ponies across the seven thousand miles 
which separated them from their capital in order to choose 
a successor. They never returned till now. 


We need not abandon hope or patience. Many favorable 
processes are on foot. Under the impact of communism all 
the free nations are being welded together as they never 
have been before and never could be but for the harsh ex- 
ternal pressure to which they are being subjected. We have 
no hostility to the Russian people and no desire to deny 
them their legitimate rights and security. I hoped that 
Russia, after the war, would have access, through unfrozen 


waters, into every ocean, guaranteed by the world organi- 
zation of which she would be a leading member; that she 
should have the freest access, which, indeed she has at the 
present time, to raw materials of every kind, and that the 
Russians everywhere would be received as brothers in the 
human family. That still remains our aim and ideal. We 
seek nothing from Russia but good will and fair play. If, 
however, there is to be a war of nerves let us make sure our 
nerves are strong and are fortified by the deepest convic- 
tions of our hearts. If we persevere steadfastly together, and 
allow no appeasement or tyranny and wrong-doing in any 
form, it may not be our nerve or the structure of our civili- 
zation which will break and peace may yet be preserved. 


This is a hard experience in the life of the world. After 
our great victory, which we believed would decide the 
struggle for freedom for our time at least, we thought we 
had deserved better of fortune. But unities and associations 
are being established by many nations throughout the free 
world with a speed and reality which would not have been 
achieved perhaps for generations. Of all these unities the 
one most precious to me is the fraternal association between 
the British Commonwealth of Nations and the United 
States. Do not underate the strength of Britain. As I said 
at Fulton, ‘““Do not suppose that half a century from now 
you will not see seventy or eighty millions of Britons spread 
about the world and united in defense of our traditions, 
our way of life and the world causes which you and we 
espouse.” United we stand secure. 


Let us then move forward together in discharge of our 
mission and our duty, fearing God and nothing else. 
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